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Aotes, 


“WHITE LION” INN, WYCH STREET. 
recently been stated in the public prints 


a old building in Wych Street, Strand, 
@ the “ White Lion” Inn, is about to be 


4 


The house referred to is at the end of a 

@nd narrow passage on the north side of 

Btreet, a little to the west of New Inn 

. A question whether this is the “ White 

or not, prompts this communication to 

Q” Mr. Walford, in Old and New London, 
p. 34, says :— 

iS Darrow court off this street the notorious Jack 

served his apprenticeship to Mr. Wood, the 

; and in White Lion Passage stood the ‘ hos- 

of the ‘White Lion,’ the scene of many of the 

career of that prince of cracksmen, who 

iy to meet in the taproom his professional 

Gnd acquaintances, and with whose feats and 

mtures the pen of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 

us 20 familiar. The site of the old ‘ White 

Was at the corner of one of the smal! courts on the 

side [of what!], and is now occupied as a car- 


© Walks in London, vol. i. p. 45, the 
btreated as a thing of the past. Dipro:e's 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes simi- 
with the subject. No authority is 
the statements above referred to. Their 





authors clearly intend to convey that the ‘‘ White 
Lion” Inn has disappeared. On the other hand, 
the building which I have had an opportunity 
of visiting, thanks to the courtesy of the present 
tenant, certainly possesses many of the features 
common to old London inns. It stands at the 
end of White Lion Passage, which is a cul-de- 
sac. At one time, apparently, there was a con- 
tinuation of the passage under the house, but it is 
now closed. Part of the building, noticeably on 
the west side, has been removed and rebuilt, pro- 
bably not very many years ago. What is left of 
the old building is more considerable than appears 
from the outside. Seen from the passage, there is 
an open gallery on the first floor, reached from a 
broad staircase with twisted balustrades, now sadly 
out of repair.’ Above the gallery, the second and 
third floors overhang, and are now covered with 
weather slating. At the end of the gallery furthest 
from the staircase is the entrance to a large room, 
which is now divided by rough partitions into 
three. The principal, and largest, part is pretty 
much as it no doubt was nearly two centuries ago. 
It is panelled to the ceiling, and the panels are 
painted with landscape subjects, still distinguish- 
able. There is a large fireplace, the panel over it 
having a group of musical instruments painted in 
grisaille. This room, until quite recently, has 
been used as a bookbinder’s shop. On the floor 
above is another large and loftier room, apparently 
dismantled, and used, when I saw it, as a drying 
room for apothecaries’ herbs. Within the last 
thirty years this room has, I am told, been used 
for private theatricals. Above this, again, is a 
large room, hitherto used as a printer’s composing 
room, the floor of which is said to be suspended 
from the roof by massive beams ; and, so far as I 
could see, having regard to the crowded state of 
the room, this appeared to be the case. On the 
east side, three windows, one on each floor, open 
upon New Inn. They are now masked by spiked 
boards, and I am told that these obstructions were 
put up, more than thirty years ago, by the govern- 
ing body of New Inn, the old house being then 
tenanted by a very doubtful class of people, and 
immediately after the discovery, one morning, of 
the body of a woman on the pavement beneath 
these particular windows. Whether these obstacles 
were lawfully put up is not for me to say. It is 
sufficient to observe that the arrangement of the 
buildings in New Inn apparently shows that when 
the latter were built these three windows were 
even then “ancient.” I merely allude to this as 
some evidence of the age of the building which I 
am now describing. 

Mr. Harrison Ainsworth has been named in 
in connexion with this house ; but in his novel he 
really gives us no topographical information. In- 
deed, he only mentions it incidentally two or three 
times, and then invariably as the “ Black Lion.” 
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He does not tell us precisely where Mr. Wood 
lived, except that his house was at the back of 
St. Clement’s Church. He says that the beam 
carved with the notorious housebreaker'’s name is 
in existence, but does not say where. 

I have referred to Rocque’s map of London 
(1746) and to the printed index thereto, but I find 
no mention of a “White Lion” Inn in Wych 
Street. Baldwin’s Complete Guide (twelfth edit., 
1770) also does not refer to it. Even White Lion 
Passage does not appear upon the map. 

I venture to hope that those of your readers who 
may be able to contribute to the history of this 
little bit of old London will give me, and many 
others who are equally interested, the benefit of 
their knowledge. 

C. E. H. Caapwycx-Heatey. 

Lincoln's Inn, 

“ MARRIAGE A LA MODE,” Pt. V. 

There is a passage in Swift’s Journal to Stella 
for March 31, 1713, which relates how he, Lady 
Masham, and Dr. Arbuthnot sat contriving to 
make fools of their acquaintance with respect to 
the execution of a certain Mr. Noble, which had 
taken place three days before. Their plan, which 
did not succeed, was, by insidious questions, to 
circulate the report that he had been but half 
hanged, brought to life by his friends, and seized 
again by the officers of justice. The jest was 
a paltry one to occupy such an illustrious trio. 
The account is nevertheless interesting, from a note 
which has been appended to it by the late Mr. 
Forster (Life of Swift, i. 453). He says :— 

“ Among the papers at Narford, strange to say, I found 
in Swift's handwriting the very ‘lie’ [this was Swift’s 
own word for it] thus prepared to turn into April fools 
the friends who might be credulous enough to believe it. 
A curious interest is imparted, to it by the fact that, in 
the famous scone of ‘ Marriage & la Mode,’ where the 
seducer is escaping through the bedchamber window 
after murdering the husband, Hogarth had in mind this 
very Noble, whose profession was the law, and who was 
hanged for committing murder in precisely those circum- 
stances.” 

The statement is specific, but I have found no re- 
ference to it elsewhere. Mr. Forster, whose know- 
ledge of the eighteenth century was as extensive as 
it was accurate, had doubtless good ground for 
what he said. Moreover, as he speaks of his 
researches at Narford Hall, the Norfolk seat of the 
descendant of Swift’s friend Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine, some of whose family Hogarth subsequently 
painted,* it is quite possible that his note was 
based upon information, written or traditionary, 
which has not yet been given to the public.. I 
therefore wel with some curiosity to Noble’s 
story, which so many years after was (according to 





* “The Fountaine Family” was exhibited by Mr. 
A. C. Fountaine in the recently closed Exhibition of 
Old Masters. 





a 

Mr. Forster) to supply material aid ts 
invention. eal Hoga 

It may be worth while to recall the facts of thiy 
occurrence. There is a full account of it in Howl, 
State Trials, xv. 731-62. The hero, Richard N; 
“ Gent,” was the son of a prosperous coffee-houy 
keeper at Bath. He was well educrted, and iy 
1712 was “a gay, amorous young fellow, about 
twenty-eight years of age,” practising as an attorney 
at New Inn. In this capacity he had been calla 
upon to arrange certain matters in dispute betwen 
a Mr. John Sayer, Lord of the Manor of Biddlesi: 
in Bucks, and his wife, whose maiden name wy 
Nevil. The pair had been married some tin. 
They were on the worst of terms; the man wy 
profligate, and the woman vicious. The resultg 
Noble’s intervention was an intrigue between hin. 
self and Mrs. Sayer, who shortly afterwards leh 
her husband and lived at various places with be 
paramour “in a loose, scandalous manner.” | 
Jan., 1713, she was resident at one Twyford’s “in 
George Street in the Mint.” To this place, m 
the 29th, Mr. Sayer came with two constables and 
a warrant to secure his wife’s person. As he ws 
trying to open the door of a lower room, in whic 
were Mrs. Sayer, Mrs. Salisbury (her motheris 
law), and Mr. Noble, he was stabbed in the lh 
breast by a sword-thrust from Noble, of whid 
he almost immediately expired. All three o 
the abcve-named persons were tried—Noble fr 
murder, Mrs. Salisbury for aiding and abetting 
and Mrs. Sayer for petty treason. The wona 
were acquitted, but Noble was sentenced to deith 
He was executed on Kingston gallows, on Saturdsy, 
March 28, 1713, and, according to the puble 
prints, “dy’d very penitent.” From the numer 
pamphlets in the case, announced in the Post By 
and other journals, it must have attracted om 
siderable public notice. But, from beginning t 
end, it is a pitiful and ignoble story, withut 
a single redeeming incident. The women, if ay- 
thing, were worse than the men. And, insteadd 
taking laudanum at the fate of her lover, #2 
Hogarth’s picture, Mrs. Sayer was so indecently 
rejoiced at her escape that the court had to rem 
mand her. History further relates that she 
afterwards married again—to “an eminent ply 
sician in London” ! 

As a ’prentice, with his admitted fondness i 
“ shows of all kinds,” Hogarth may have witpesed 
the execution of Noble at Kingston, and it ay 
have been impressed upon his mind. Bat ¢ 
terrible tragedy in the “ Turk’s Head Bagnio a 
“ Marriage A la Mode” differs materially inits 
from the scuffling assassinatioa in the Mint The 
antecedent circumstances differ still more, ¢ 
of course, a superficial similarity is su 
the fact that in either case the lover was 4 lawye 
On the whole, unless the eighteenth century ™ 
far more bare of fashionable crime than # ¥® 
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ried tohave been, I am greatly inclined to doubt 
shether Hogarth really found it necessary to go 
hack thirty years for the suggestion of this episode. 
If be really did, it shows more conclusively than 
ever the genius of the artist who could transform 
soch mean and miserable material into a great moral 
work of art. Austin Dosson. 


PEDIGREE OF MARVELL. 

Never having seen or heard of a pedigree of 
send the accompanying fragmentary 

veil, 7 *™5 ‘ ’ 
one, trusting it may be the means of gathering 
Lucy, da. of John 
Alured, of Charter 
House, by Eleanor, 
da. of Ralph Con- 
Darley, of Kiln- stable, of St. Se 
hurst, nr. Rother- pulchre’s, m. Nov. 
ham, ist husband. 27, 1638 ; 2nd 

wife. (1) 


William Harris, of 
Qaken Thorpe, in 
Derbyshire, 2nd 


husband; Francis 


Camb., b. 1 
Camb., 1608; 
York, 1610; 
appointed 
Hull, 1624, 
Hull, Sept. 30, 


Mast 


| 
James Blaydes,—Anne Marvell, Edmond=Mary Mar- Elizal 
of Button, co. | eldest di b opple, vel, 2nd 
York, J.P., son | Mar. . 5, of Hull, da., b. Oct. 
of Joseph 29, Sheriff 26, 1616, 
Blaydes, of Sut - 533, the of Hull, m.Aug.1s, 
ton, by Anne, | CharterHouse 1658.(4) 1636, (5 
é& of Robert | Chapel. (5) 
Booth, of Old 
Durham. (4) | 


Sept 
1618 
W 


| 
Joseph Blaydes, of=Jane, da. of Wil- 
Sutton, bapt. Sept. | liam Mould, 
2%, 1671, Mayor of | Mayor of Hull, 
Hull, 1702. (9) 1693. 


Blaydes Carr. 
(10) 


(1) “1638, November 27. Andrea Marvel, clericus, et 
lacie Harris, vid. generoca.” From the parish registers 
of Norton, co. Derby. Dr. Sykes, of Doncaster, first 
discovered the entry of the elder Marvell’s marriage to 
lacy Harris in the Hunter MSS. in the British Mu- 
seUM, 8.9. 

(2) The following entry is from the church-book (sic) 
of Winestead: “Anno Dni. 1614. Andrewe Marvell, 
parton of Winestead, was inducted into the corporall 
and peaceable possession of the sayd parsonage by Mr. 
Marmaduke Brooke, deane, parson of Rosse, upon Easter 
even, being George’s-day, the twenty-third of Apprill, in 
the yeare of our Lord 1614.” 

(3) Dr. Grosart did not know more of Andrew Mar- 
vell’s first wife, further than that her Christian name was 
Anne; but in response to a note of mine in “N. & Q.,” 
5° 8. xi. 283, the following evidence from the patish 
registers of Cherry Burton was contributed by Mr. 
Jony Srxes, of Doncaster: “ 1612, Oct, 22. Andrew 
wane cod Anne Pease, married.”’ 

) These marria r zi in Ho ini 
Charch Hatt ges are registered in Holy Trinity 
F (5) The following are from the Wincstead registers: 
— 1615, Anne, the daughter of Andrewe Marvell, 

re March 14°, being tuesday in the night, and was 

tized upon the Annunc. Mart. 25." “Annus 1616. 

ary, the daughter of Andrewe Marvell, borne Oc- 

20, and was baptiz. upon Simon and Jude's day, 
lnivew - “Annus 1618, Elizabeth, y* daught. of 
Pah arvell, Borne Sept™ 30, and baptized Uctob. 

’ nus 1621, Andrewe, y® sonne of Andrew Mar- 


The Rev. Andrew Marvell, of Meldred, co 


curate of 
rector of Winestead, (2 


and Lecturer 


Marvel, 
3rd da., 


ond | 1639, 


William=Elizabeth 


together further data on which to build a more 
extended and satisfactory pedigree. I am chiefly 
indebted to the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart’s 
admirable edition of The Complete Works of An- 
drew Marvell (“The Fuller Worthies’ Library ” 
edition) for most of the data in the subjoined 
pedigree. The name of Marvell appears to be 
extremely rare, as I have never yet come across 
the name except as below mentioned, and inscribed 
on a ring, “ Roger de Marwell,” in the possession 
of one of my family. I shall be very pleased to 
receive any further notes relating to this family 
and its connexions. 

Anne, da. of ....,. Pease, 
Emanuel College, | m. Oct 2, 1612, ob. 
April 13, 1638, and was 
buried in Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull, Apr. 28 ; 
ist wife. (3) 


M.A. of 
Flamborough, 

1614-24 ; 
r of the Grammar School, 
of Holy Trinity Ch., 


same year. Drowned cross 


ing the Humber, 1640. 


Robert=Editha Andrew Marvel,—Mary, John Mar- 

More. Dar eldest s.,b. Mar. da. of vell,2nds., 
(6) ley, 31, 1621, poet and b. Sept. 7, 

ob statesman, M.P. (8) 1623, 

for Hull, 1657-78, inf., bur. 

ob. in London, Sept. 20, 

Aug. 18, 1678, bu. 1624. (5) 

under the pewsin 

| St. Giles’s-in-the 

Fields, (5) (7 


eth 


b. 
ob. 


' 
Robert Nettleton,—Lydia Blaydes, Thomas Moore, 
Mayor of Hull, | ob May &, Fellow of Mag 
1697. (il 1706. dalen College, 
Cainb. 


vell, borne Martij ultimo, being Easter even; was bap- 
tized April 5°,” “ Annus 1623. John, y* sonne of Andr, 
Marvell, born 7°"* 7"°; was baptized Sept" 9"°.” 

(6) Of what family was this Robert More ? 

(7) “And. Marvel admissus in matriculam Acad. 
Cant. Coll. Trin. Dec. 14, 1633, Reg. Acad.”— Wood's 
Athena, vol. iv. p. 231 (ed. Bliss). 

(8) It is generally supposed that Andrew Marvell, 
jun., was never married ; but from the following evidence 
adduced by Dr. Grosart it would appear that he left a 
widow : “Andreas Marvell. Decimo nono die emt Com 
Marizw Marvell relict et Johi Grene Creditori Andrex 
Marvell nup. par. Sti Egidii in Campis in Com. Midd. 
Ar. def, he’ntis &c. ad ad’strand. bona iura et cred. dei. 
def. de bene &c. Jurat.”” Extracted by Col. Chester 
from the Administration Act-Book for 1679 of the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, under the month of March 
(I should be glad to have this extract in full, and to 
learn of what family was Mary herein named). The 
first edition of his poems, in folio, 1651, had the fol- 
lowing preface: “ To the Reader,—These are to certify 
every ingenious reader, that all these poems, as also the 
other things in this book contained, are printed according 
to the exact copies of my late dear husband, under his 
own hand-writing, being found since his death, among 
his other papers, Witness my hand, this 15th day of 
October, 1680.—Mary MARVELL.” 

(9) Ex quo the writer, and the Blaydes-Thompsons, &c, 

(10) Ex quo the Bleydes-Haworths, &c. 

(11) Issue Robert Nettleton, only child, ob. s.p., 
July 25, 1774, at. 81, bur, in Camberwell churchyard, 
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Arms.— Or, a chevron engrailed between three 
leopards’ heads sa. 

Crest.—Out of a ducal coronet or, five ostrich 
plumes (?) ppr. F. A, Buaypes, 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


WOMAN’S TONGUE. 

In the old Scottish ballad of The Dumb Wf 
of Aberdour, the husband is represented as meet- 
ing with “a great grim man” (the devil, in fact), 
to whom he complains of his misfortune in having 
a wife who was dumb ; upon which the arch-fiend 
says to him :— 

Tak no disdain, 
And I sall find remeid, 
Gif thou wilt counsel keep, 
And learn weel what I eay: 
This night, in her first sleep, 
Under her tongue then lay 
Of quaking aspen leaf, 
The whilk betokens wind ; 
And she shall have relief 
Of speaking, thou shalt find. 
What kind of tale, withouten fail, 
That thou of her requires, 
She shall speak out, have thou nae doubt, 
And mair than thou desires.” 
To make sure work, the husband lays three leaves 
under her tongue; and when she awoke in the 
morning she at once began to speak to him—with 
a vengeance! He afterwards consults with the 
fiend about making her dumb again; but, quoth 
Satan :— 
“ The least devil in hell 
Can give a wife her tongue; 
The greatest, I you tell, 
Can never make her dumb. 
(I have seen a version of this ancient ballad, in 
the form of a modern “ comic” song, in which a 
marvel-working doctor performs the cure; and 
when asked by the husband to undo his work, he 
replies, “‘ Nought can stop a woman’s tongue unless 
she’s dumb.”) 

This curious ballad of The Dumb Wife of Aber- 
dour, is given in vol. ii. of Prof. Aytoun’s collection 
of Scottish ballads, who says of “ this sagacious 
ballad, the production of some early Scottish 
misogynist,” that it was preserved in the Maitland 
MS. in the Pepysian Library, and also in another 
MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Prof. 
Aytoun, however, does not seem to have been 
aware that the Satanic device of placing an aspen 
leaf in a woman’s mouth to make her speak is also 
alluded to in a curious old English book, entitled, 

“The Praise of all Women, called Mulierum Pean. 
Very fruitful and Delectable unto all the Readers. 

Look and read who can, 

This book is praise to each woman.” 
By Edward Gosynbill,” 
(Probably printed, says Mr. J. Payne Collier, in 
1560.) This is Mr. Gosynhill’s account of the 
origin of woman’s tongue :— 








—— 
“Some say, the woman had no tongue 

After that God did her create, ; 

Until the man took leavés long 

And put them under her palite ; 

An aspen kaf of the Devil he gat, 

And for it moveth with every wind, 

They say women’s tongues be of like kind,” 


It is, to say the least, curious that Sir Walter 
Scott, in his well-known apostrophe to womay 


‘near the close of Marmion, should compare her 


to the aspen :— 
** Variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made,” 
W. A. Ccovstoy, 


Lorp Macavu.ay ano Temrie Bar.—Hare] 
discovered another “spot on the sun”? and evenif 
so, perhaps the privilege of poetical license can be, 
in this instance, successfully pleaded in bar of con. 
viction, or the literary court of appeal may decline 
to exercise its jurisdiction, on the principle of & 
minimis non curat, &c. Lord Macaulay’s metrical 
account of the battle of Naseby is, as is well known, 
supposed to be narrated by a “ doer in the strife” 
“Obadiah Bind-their- kings-in-chains-and-their. 
nobles-in-links-of-iron, Sergeant in Ireton’s reg: 
ment.” In the tenth stanza of the poem this 
warrior is made exultingly to say of the retreat of 
the Cavaliers :— 

“ Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 

— coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple 

Sar”; 

quoted in Mr. Fry’s recent and excellent little work 
on London (David Bogue), at p. 72. Now I ve. 
ture to assert that such a notion could not hare 
been conceived by the brain of any man in 16s, 
half a century at least before any head had ever been 
exposed “‘to rot on Temple Bar.” The bar upm 
which the heads and quarters of traitors were wont 
to be displayed was not built until at leasts 
quarter of a century after Naseby. It mayb 
urged that a bar—a more or less substantia 
structure, marking the division of the two citiesd 
London and Westminster—did, in fact, in 164, 
stand on the site of the edifice recently removed, 
and had assumed a very tangible shape in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., before which time it existed 
only in the unpretentious form of posts and chai; 
but then it had never been customary to spike 
heads or quarters of traitors upon it—at all eveals 
there is no tradition extant of its ever having been 
so employed. The gates—the actual gates, not 
mere marks of the limits of the outer wa 
the city were chiefly used for that gruesome pu 
pose; notably Traitors’ Gate or Tower—not 0 
confounded with St. Thomas’s Gate in the Tower 
London—at the south, or Southwark, entrance 0 
London Bridge.’ Shakespeare makes Catesby #7 
of Lord Hastings (Richard III. Act IIL seit): 
“The princes both make high account of you, |, 

For they account his head upon the b-idge {aside} 
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The first use of Temple Bar for the exhibition of 

r humanity’s disjecta membra was in 1683, when 
qne of the quarters of Sir Thomas Armstrong— 
gho was trepanned in Holland and executed, with- 
gut trial, upon an outlawry, on a charge of being 
encerned in the notorious Rye House plot—was 
spiked upon its leaden roof, the wretched kright’s 
head beirg similarly exposed on the top of West- 
minster Hall. This, be it observed, was twenty- 
eight years after Naseby fight. The first head that 
reached this dishonourable elevation was that of 
Sir William Parkins, executed with Sir John 
Friend, the brewer, for complicity in the assassina- 
tion plot (temp. Gul. III.) in 1696. His colleague’s 
quarters kept his own and his head’s company for 
some years. I think, then, that I am justified in 
reasserting that the idea of the possible exposure 
of heads upon Temple Bar could not have occurred 
to the mind of a contemporary delineator, express- 
ing idiomatically the habits and modes and forms 
of thought of 1645, and that therefore in this in- 
stance the distinguished poet was guilty of an 
indubitable anachronism. m F 

Temple, 

A Wixcrtztp Brass.—Not long ago, when 
ordering a monumental brass, I fell into talk with the 
maker concerning the excellent material and work- 
manship of old brasses as compared with new ones ; 
in illustration of which excellence, he produced, 
tomy surprise, an original brass of the time of 
James I, bearing the well-known name of Wing- 
field. He told me that some fifteen years ago he 
was sent for into the country, by an architect em- 

yed in “restoring” a village church, in order that 

might repair some of the brasses there. The par- 
son of the parish, however, declined to have them 
repaired or replaced ; observing that they were 
(as to him they doubtless really were) rubbish. 
By reason of which opinion, Mr. Blank found 
himself presented with some of this rubbish ; 
to wit, with the Wingfield brass above men- 
tioned, and with several large fragments (which 
alo I saw) of a fine fifteenth century brass, with 
the figure of a lady under a foliated canopy. No 
one seems to have told the archdeacon or the 
til dean about this little present; and the 
tase as it stands sees a very pretty example of 
the “restorations ” with which we are all familiar. 
however, is not my present point. I only 

want to commemorate the brass in “N. & Q.,” and 
tofind out, if possible, the name (which cannot now 
ara ag—a of the parish, and the identity of 
imabeth Wingfield. She, of course, is not the 
th Wingfield, dead in 1617, whose monu- 
ay St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, is mentioned in 

‘. & Q.” 6" S. i. 216. I have some reason to 

that the parish may be North Weald or 
Vinghelden in Essex : and there are, or were, 
in Essex, as well as in Derbyshire, 





Rutlandshire, and Hampshire. The brass is a 
plain oblong, 17} in. wide, and 8} in. high; and 
the inscription upon it, all in bold clear capitals, 
is as follows :— 

NERE LYETH BVRIED THE BODY OF ELIZABETH 
WYNGFFILD, FIRST MARRIED TO RICH4®? SAVNDERS 
GENT. BY WHOM SHE HAD ISSVE ONE SONE ONELYE. 

SUE DECEASED MAIJ ¥* 14™™, 1616. AGED 76 YEARES. 

HER FAITH AND PATIENCE IN HERTMORTALL PAYNE, 

REQVIRES A STONE OF MARBLE TO REMAYNE, 

HER LABOVRS, PAYNES & PANGVES ARE PAST, 

SHE NOW INIOYES MOST BLESSED REST ATT LAST, 
IOHANNES SAVNDERS E LONDINI GENER. FILIVS AMANTISSIM’ 

ET MCESTISSIMVS, AMORE ET PIETATE, ERGO 

HOC MONVMENTVM POSVIT, 

The reader will observe a superfluous T in the 
fifth line, between “ her” and “mortall.” He will 
also, and with greater interest, observe that Mis- 
tress Elizabeth Saunders, née Wingfield, died 
exactly three weeks after Shakespeare. 

A. J. M. 


[May it not rather be inferred, from the language 
used, that Wingfield was the name of Elizabeth Saun- 
ders’s second husband, not her maiden name ?} 


“Tre Scrence of LANGUAGE,” AND THE Roor 
“ Mar.”—It is impossible to take up the works of 
Max Miller without being charmed and instructed. 
Every page which he writes teems with philological 
facts, and opens out vistas which are suggestive of 
fresh fields and pastures new. The most able men, 
however, are not the least apt, in elaborating their 
theories, to fail to perceive the weakness of some 
particular link in the chain of their reasoning, and 
this I venture to think has been the case in the 
learned professor’s investigation of the root mar 
(Science of Language, vel. ii. p. 349 f.). Assum- 
ing an original meaning of “ grinding down,” and 
bringing it, by interchange of r and J, into connexion 
with mola, mill, mar-namat, mélos Aréos, mardiné, 
mortor, mors, méra (a wasting away of time), 
molidnes (the millers), the Aloade, Mars, Mamers, 
Marcus, and Charles Martel, Max Miiller includes 
the Greek verb padprrw. He perceives traces of 
the original meaning of this word in yjpas enapye, 
old age ground him down (Od. xxiv. 390); yGova 
paprre rodotiv (II. xiv. 228), he struck or pounded 
[reached, Liddelk and Scott] the soil with his feet. 
Now it strikes me that this is theory, and not sup- 
ported by facts. Let any one turn to his Liddell 
and Scott, or other lexicon (mine is Jacobitz and 
Seiler, Leipzig, 1843), and examine the verb marpto, 
the older form of the root of which is map, found 
in the shortened aorist in Hesiod (Scut. 252), and 
he will look in vain for any notion of grinding in 
any single passage. It seems exactly to correspond 
with our catch, which might be substituted in every 
instance—thus the Cyclops caught two of the 
companions of Ulysses in order to roast and eat 
them ; in Pindar, Nem. i. 45, “he catches the 
reins in his hands” ; Eur. Hippol., 1188, catching 
him by the foot ; Iliad xxiii. 62, sleep caught him— 
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and even in the sense of “embrace,” JI. xiv. 346 ; 
and to catch up (ina race), Il. xxi. 564; and of 
the thunder of Zeus, which surely does not grind 
but strike. Mdprrw is commonly connected, as 
Max Miller himself observes, with ‘Aprd(w, but 
the existence of the older root map suggests the 
idea that the r may be euphonic, and that the 
root form of this verb has yet to be found. 
H. F. Wootyrrcn. 
Oare Vicarage. 


“To TAKE A PERSON A BLOW.”—“ Cursed be he 
that tcok Friar Sandelo a blow on the pate.” Upon 
this line of Marlowe’s Faustus, III. i. 91, Prof. 
Wagner comments: “It does not appear to be 
English to say ‘to take any one a blow on the 
pate,’ and we should probably write strook in the 
place of took.” By no means. To my mind the re- 

tition of strook (it has occurred in the previous 
ine) would much impair the quasi-solemn in- 
dividuality of Marlowe’s “curses” in this passage. 
The expression is a perfectly natural and common 
one in this part of the country, and if you were to 
offer “ to take ” a North-countryman a bat, crack, 
clout, or other of his numerous synonyms for a blow, 
he would have no hesitation as to your meaning. 
It is true the usage is not specially noticed in 
Wright or Halliwell, but in Jamieson I find : “To 
tak, used as signifying to give ; as, ‘I’ll tak you 
a blow,’ ‘I’ll tak you ower the head wi’ my rung,’ 
S.—Teut. tack-en, to strike.” As to Jamieson’s 
etymology, it may be right ; but as the hand takes 
the blow to the recipient I should have thought it 
merely a special usage of “to take.” Compare the 
similar use of “to bring” in Anderson’s Cumber- 
land Ballads (“The Clay Daubin’”) :— 

**Rob Lowson tuik part wi’ peer Jenny, 

And brong (i.e. brought) sniftering Gwordie a cluff.” 
Here the blow is regarded not from the giver’s, 
but from the receiver's, point of view. Indeed, 
“take,” “bring,” “fetch,” are all freely applied 
hereabouts to the infliction of a blow. 

W. Tompson. 

Sedbergh. 


An Unpescriznep System or Natura 
History.—I have an edition with the following 
titles :— 

“ An Universal System of Natural History, including 
the Natural History of Man; the Orang Outang and 
whole tribes of Simia; all the well-known Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, and Amphibious Animals; Insects, 
Polypees, Zoophytes, and Animalcule; Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, and Flowers; Fossils, Minerals, Stones, and 
Petrifactions, forming a Magnificent View of the Three 
Kingdoms of Nature divided into Distinct Parts, the 
characters separately described and systematically 
arranged. Vol. I. London: Printed for the Proprietor, 
and Sold by Champante & Whitrow, Jewry Street, Ald- 
gate, and at the British Directory Office, Ave Maria 
Lane, St. Paul's,” 


It has also an engraved coloured title, which reads : 





— — 

“ Magazine of Natural History, « hending 
whole  comond of Animals, Plants, and Minerale te 
into Distinct Parts, the characters separate} 
and systematically arranged, by E. Sibly, M.D, PRES’ 
It has some very good engravings by 
drawn by J. Dale ; the date only appears on iy 
plates, which reads, ‘‘ Published as the Act directs, 
1795,” 

I cannot find mention of this edition ip Watty 
Lowndes, Bohn’s guinea catalogue, or in Any sale 
catalogue I have met with. I have the first fn 
volumes and part of the sixth, and should be gladip 
know what number completes the work. E. Siblyis 
only to be met with in Lowndes under “Qos 
Sciences.” Some of your readers may see sufficient 
interest in my inquiry to spare me a word, 

J. W. Jarvis, 

Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring informatio 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix ther 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that th 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Crrist1An Names in Bartism.—What are th 
earliest traces of the practice of “naming” children 
at their baptism? It does not appear ever to har 
been the practice to give a new name to grown 
persons when they were baptized. There is » 
evidence, so far as I am aware, of such a practice 
in the early church, and in the Church of England 
service for the baptism of “such as are of ripe 
years,” all that is asked for is “ the name”; ther 
is nothing to imply that the name should be anew 
one. Apostles and first Christians apparently bor 
the same name after their baptism as before. Th 
only instance that I can find adduced to the contray 
is that of St. Paul, whose name is stated by& 
Ambrose to have been changed from Saul to Paul 
at his baptism (Serm. ii. ed. Bened., Paris, 1686, 
quoted by Wheatly On Book of Common Pray, 
p. 347, ed. Bohn). St. Augustine, who was bapua 
by St. Ambrose, continued to be called Aurelis 
Augustinus just as much after his baptism as be 
fore. And the same is true of Ambrose himel 
of Chrysostom, of Basil, and many more who wer 
baptized as adults, and whose names we know. | 
know it will be said that, the names of Jewih 
children having been uniformly given them at ther 
circumcision (St. Luke i. 59), it was natural for 8 
similar custom to be introduced when baptism 
succeeded in the Christian church to the placed 
circumcision among the Jews. But what I 
anxious to ascertain is, when this custom, univ 
and so natural now, first took its rise. I camno 
find any account of it in Bingham’s Ongwas 
book exceedingly full of information as @ 
details connected with baptism in the early 
nor in any of the many treatises on the 
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Common Prayer which I have consulted. The 
pesrest approach to an answer is in Wheatly, as 
noted above, who says, “The Christians continued 
from the earliest ages to name their children at the 
time of their baptism”; but he does not give a 
single quotation from any early Christian writer in 
of this. His quotation from St. Ambrose 
aly bears upon adults, and is obviously at fault, 
for St. Paul clearly bore the name of Saul long 
ser his baptism (Acts xi., xii., xiii.), and his only 
other reference is to the Council of Niczea, which 
“forbade the giving of heathen names to Christians,” 
bat does not, so far as the reference goes, identify 
this “giving of names ” with baptism. 

If you should think this subject a suitable one 
for your columns, it would interest, I think, many 
others besides myself. It has an important bearing 
on the growing custom of giving children a 
“Christian” name at the Registrar’s office, before 
they have been baptized. G. F. W. M. 

[The real name of St. Chrysostom was John, though it 
is apt to be sunk in his distinctive appellation, even as 
a dedication. If our correspondent can produce an 
instance of a baptismal ritual in which the person to be 
baptized is not directed to be named, he will have a basis 
for discussion which is not at present obvious. } 


A Cuartist Version or “Gop SAVE THE 
Kiso.”—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” supply the 
words of an adaptation of God save the King, 
composed by the late Mr. Ernest Jones for the 
purpose of being sung at the great Chartist 
gathering in London in 1848? The only fragment 
I can now call to mind runs somewhat thus :— 

“ And if they this deny 
Then grant us, Lord, but one more day 
Of Cromwell's time.” 
Upon which one of the London papers, I am 
almost sure it was the Times, remarked, that if 
Mr. Jones’s prayer were answered the first act of 
Cromwell would be to ship off the said Mr. Jones 
to the plantations. KF. DD &. 


“Tae Power or Cirornes.”—I came across an 
edd tract in the British Museum the other day, 
from the title-page of which it is just possible Mr. 

yle may have got a hint for Sartor Resartus. 
I describe it bibliographically :— 

“The Miraculous Power of Clothes and Dignity of the 

ylors, being an Essay on the words Clothes make Men. 

ted from the German. Philadelphia, Mentz, 
MOCCLEXI.” 12mo. pp. 11. 

The work itself hardly comes up to the promise 
of its title, Who was the author? We may 
usume, I suppose, that it was not “ translated | 

the German.” R. W. Buaniz. | 





Scorrisn Mitirary Dress 1x ine SIXTEENTH 
ky.—Can any of your readers help me to 

orm some correct idea of the uniform in which the 
2 companies appeared who went to take 
their part in the troubles of the Spanish Nether- 


| session. 


lands in 1576? The people of Flanders and Bra- 
bant nicknamed them in Flemish “ Broekillen,” 
and in French “ Broucquilles.” This would be 
equivalent to the Lowland Scotch “ Breekies.” 


| The uniform is thus described by MM. Henne and 


Wauters in their History of Brussels :— 
“Broucquilles qui avaient un bas relevé jusqu’A la 


| ceinture attaché avec une aiguillette et l'autre qui leur 


tombait presque sur le soulier. Foppens dit qu’ils por- 


| taient une espeéce de haut-de-chausses sur la téte.” 


Five companies so dressed appeared in Brussels 
in 1579, and this “ habillement singulier” caused 
the townsfolk to call them by the strange name 
given above. H. L. L. G. 


Rev. W. Perrin was author of Hebrew Canticles, 
and other Poems (Philadelphia, 1820). Can any of 
your correspondents on the other side of the 
Atlantic favour me with a few biographical par- 
ticulars relating to this poet? There seems to be 
no mention of Mr. Perrin either in Allibone or 
Drake. R. Ivatis. 


PassaGeE 1n Tennyson’s “ Martana.”—At the 
commencement of stanza iii. of this highly ima- 
ginative poem occurs the following passage :— 

“ Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking she heard the night fowl crow ; 
The cock sung out an hour ere light; 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her.” 
What is the usual name of the bird styled by the 
poet “the night fowl,” which is said to crow in 
the middle of the night? The allusion cannot 
be to the cock, as that bird is mentioned in the 
succeeding line. Shakspeare says of the latter 
bird, in a slightly parallel passage :-— 
« Horatio. I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day.” Hamlet, I. i. 
And again, in the same play :— 
“ Marcellus. Some say that ever ‘gainst that season 
comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long.” zs 6. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. Buicn, or Bry, or Norwicu.—Will any 
of your East Anglian correspondents favour me 
with any biographical particulars of this ingenious 
mechanic, who invented the portable horse-power 
threshing machines now so generally superseded 
by steam threshers? He once established a factory 
for his contrivances at Banbury, and I know that 
models of castings for his machinery are to this 
day carefully preserved by an eminent firm of 
engineers in that borough. Mr. Bly’s working 
model, neatly got up in brass and mahogany, im- 
pelled by a coiled mainspring, is in my own pos- 
Two of the horse-power machines 
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belonging to my father were, in the reign of terror 
of 1839-31, the epoch of the “Swing riots,” 


taken to pieces and sunk in a pond ; but when | 


transportation had removed many rioters, and 
quenched the taste for mischief in others, they 


were brought back to working order, and one of | 


them still exists. Wituuam WIye, 


Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Bristow Patent Sor is said to enjoy a pre- 
ference from its perfect rotundity. The patent for 
its manufacture was taken out by Mr. W. Watts, 
and it is said that the discovery was made through 
a dream of Mrs. Watts. She dreamed that she 
had made shot by dropping melted lead from a 
height into a well of water below. Is the story a 
dream, or is the dream a fact? CC. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


AvyecpoTe or Brron spy Coronet Naprer.— 
In Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Psychological Inquiries, 
the sixth dialogue, it is stated that Byron’s head 
was “unusually small, the fact being confirmed by 
an anecdote, related by Colonel Napier, of a party 
of fourteen persons having tried to put on his hat, 
and having found that it was too small to fit any 
one of them.” In what publication by Colonel 
Napier is this story to be found ? J AYDEE. 


Tae Srupy or Forrien Heratpry.—Can any 
one kindly recommend me a good handbook or 
introduction to the study of foreign heraldry, 
chiefly German and French? I cannot read German, 
so I should like something in the latter language, if 
nothing in English be procurable. 

Witiram MarsHati, Encraver.— What is the 
date of the latest engraving known to be executed 
by William Marshall, and in what year did he die? 

ZERO. 


Nicet pe Arsrxi.—I should be much obliged 
if any of your correspondents would give me some 
information about Nigel de Albini, who married 
Amicia, daughter of Henry de Ferrers, temp. 
William the Conqueror. I want especially the pedi- 
gree of the Albini family down to the time the 
heiress of Albini married a St. Amand, which I 
believe was about 1250. I also want some infor- 
mation concerning the St. Amand family, other 
than what is containedin Dugdale’s Baronage. Who 
was the father of John de St. Amand, a Professor 
of Civil Law circa 1303 ? Ricuarp Ussner, 


A “Lemon Sore.”—Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” tell me what this fish is, or if it isa 
Devonshire name for some fish not a sole? At an 
hotel (Torquay) I objected to my breakfast sole, as 
not being a sole, as ordered, but being a plaice, and 
was answered that it was a lemon sole. All I can 
say about its merits on the table is that its flavour 
can be as easily produced, by the careful com- 


j if the pupils have not a holiday given. 


| nenett PSs: : 
bination of warm water, white blotting. paper, ani 
salt, as the flavour of a plaice can be. 
Nepnnire, 
Arms on Betts.—Thie following arms are found 
on bells in Lincolnshire and_ Yorkshire, dated iy 
the seventeenth century. By whom were ther 
borne? Checky, a fess vair, impaling a chem 
between three swans. THomas Nogrg, 


Davin Powet’s “Hrstory or WaAtRs.”—Why 
is this book to be found? Fuller (Worthies, p, 39) 
quoting the book, calls Powel “a good antiquary,” 
and compares Camden with him as being “p 
whit his inferiour.” Powel is also one of Edmogi. 
son’s (Baronage) authorities. It is not mentions) 
in Moule’s Bibl. Herald, and is (or was) nota 
Birmingham ; I have looked for it in vain at th 
British Museum. R. 1. CF 


Suaxspeare’s Ciocx.—Does such a thing exist, 
and where? My reason for asking is, that m 
looking over some back numbers of Chambents 
Journal (April, 1864), I found an engraving ols 
clock said to have belonged to the poet, and nor 
in the hotel at Stratford. I have a clock, that wm 
bought at the Stowe sale in 1848, which is the fie- 
simile of the one referred to (made by Wm. Bal 
of Stratford) and it appears to be very old. Iti 
well known that the Buckingham family had afr 
of the poet’s relics, and this might have been a cop, 
or-one of the same period. Apams Quam. 

Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 


“ DAMIEN’S BED OF STEEL.”—Goldsmith cow 
The Traveller with the lines,— 
“ The uplifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown and Damien's bed of steel.” 
Query, should not Damien’s be Damiens’s, the reg 
cide? Luke (Dosa), who was put to death y 
a red-hot iron crown for treason, seems to favor 
this reading. Damiens was executed in the Phe 
de Gréve, some say by being torn limb from iim 
by four horses, but this does not accord with th 
poet’s allusion. I should be glad to have t 
matter explained more satisfactorily. 

E. Copnam Brewse 


Tue Correr-novses, &c., OF THE LAST CENTURT. 
—Are there any books giving an accountof 
position and relics of the various places in Lesem 
connected with our literature in this and the last 
centuries, such as coffee-houses, clubs, and lodging 

E. J. Witsoe. 


[Consult Timbs’s Clubs and Club Life im London) 


Rive Custom 1x Lixcoty.—In Lincoln a canes 
custom obtains, Is it known elsewhere! 
mayor once during his year of office (I believe # 
his birthday) sends his official ring to the pr 
schools, and it is considered a breach of etiquette 
What 8 
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the origin of this custom, and is it observed ina 
a i=] 


? FF ICK. 
other towa ! 
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Cousin OF 
Chambers’s Journ l, of | 
leaves of a diary, 
before. I extract 


Mrs. WyxDYMORE, 
op Wuttam III.—In 
Jun. 31, 1874, appeared some 
dated just one hundred years 
from it the following :— 

“January 22. Died in Emanuel Hospital Mrs. Wyndy- 
more, covsin of Mary, Queen of William IIT., as well as | 
Queen Anne. Strange revolution of fortune that the | 
cousin of two queens should for fifty years be supported 
on charity.” 

How was she so related to these queens ? 

JANE Buck. 
Sunderland. 
Iureratcne or Cotours.—In view of the 
ron artists’ materials, ancient and modern, to 
be read by Mr. Holman’ Hunt before the Society 
of Arts, on April 21, what works other than the 
following have been published on the subject ? 

“Ancient and Modern Colours, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time: with their Chemical and 
Astistical Properties. By William Linton. London, Long- 


map, Brown, Green & Longman, 1852. 8vo. pp. 12-84. 


Mayor-Generat Wittiam Roy.—I wish to 
obtain particulars of the parentage and life of this 
oficer, who died in 1790. I should be much 
obliged by details or references. H. M. C. 
Whet is the 


a» 


*Tynrva.”—The name of a yacht. 
meaning of this word ? 


Avrnors or Quorations WANTED.— 

“No man is eo insignificant as to be sure his example 
will do no hurt.” Lord Clarendon’s words, it iz believed ; 
anyhow, an exact reference is desired. 

Freps. Rue, 





Replies. 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 
(6% S. i, 232.) 

Tam not surprised at your inserting in “ N. & Q.” 
Cardinal Newman’s letter, but it would have made 
the whole matter more complete and intelligible 
if$t. Switnis had extracted from the Guardian 
f Jan. 28 the paragraph which gave occasion to 
my communication. I therefore enclose it here- 


|p ets W 


might be interesting to collect the answers of other 
ho have been similarly questioned. During 
month I have myself had three additional 
brought before me, which, if none of your 
other readers have met with them, I will send to 
“N.& G.” 3. What is the title, date, &c., of 
“Dr. John Brown’s interesting little tract, Biblio- 


m wnia “ad ? 


the past 
instances 


4? 


“Tt was Coleridge’s habit, when residing with his 
friend Gillman, to annotate the books circulated by the 
Highgate Book Club. A correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette has picked up a copy of Dr. John Brown's in- 
teresting little tract Bibliomania, and finds an account 


| of Coleridge's own copy of the first edition of Southey’s 


Joan of Arc, which is one of the volumes of which Lamb 
peaks as ‘enriched with S. T. C.’s annotations, tripling 
1eir value ’:— 

“* Coleridge had a large share in the composition of 
this poem, and criticises it pretty freely. The greater 
part of Book II. was written by Coleridge himself, and 
is marked as his composition. At the long passage be- 
ginning ‘‘ Maid beloved of Heaven” he has written, 
“* These are very fine lines, though I say it that should 
not; but hang me if I know, or ever did know, the 
meaning of them, though my own composition.” Startling 
as this candid confession is, it has been paralleled in my 
own time by as great a poet as Coleridge, as I have reason 
to know. When Lord Francis Egerton was translating 
Faust he came to a passage which puzzled him. He 
referred to all the numerous writings upon Goethe's 
masterpiece by his admiring countrymen, but without 
success ; and, as a last resource, he determined to write 
to the poct himself. He did so, and in due time received 
a very courteous reply, nearly identical with Coleridge's 
confession—at least so far as an acknowledgment on 
Goethe's part that he really did not know what he had 
in his mind when he wrote the passage in question. I 
hope I shall not be looked upon as a literary heretic if I 
suggest to such of my friends as are in the habit of dis- 
cussing so interminably some of the more obscure pas- 
sages in the writings of Shakespeare, that if through 
mesmeric influence the poet could be questioned as to 
what he intended by the passages in question he might 
candidly admit, with Coleridge and Goethe, “Hang me if 
I know, or ever did know, the meaning of them, though 
my own composition !””’”’—Guardian, Jan. 28, 1880. 

W. A. G. 

Hastings. 

[Among a series of pamphlets entitled “Odds and 
Ends,” published by Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh, 
which included The Luterkin, by Dr. John Brown, occurs 
one called Bibliomania. In 1865 it was announced as 
“in preparation.” ] 


Cardinal Newman is dear to every thoughtful 
Englishman ; and I hope there are few who will not 
regret the publication ofa letter in which, as it would 





with, and if you think fit to reprint it in “N. & Q.” 
I would beg to be allowed to ask three queries. | 
1. What are the lines in the first edition of Joan | 
of Are which Coleridge pronounced to be “ very 
fine,” but quite unintelligible even to himself, | 


oo . 
though his own composition”? They are not to | 


@ found either 
te or among Coleridge’s own poems. 2. 


in the later editions of Joan of 
We 

ve here a record of four poets who have been 
Unable or unwilling to explain their own lines, 


™, Coleridge, Goethe, Keble and Newman. It 


seem, that illustrious man has chosen in his old 
age to do injustice to his own position in literature, 
to one of the most impressive and touching of his 
lesser works, and even to the eternal verity of 
Poesy herself. “The word of a professor of lying, 
that he does not lie,” is not more futile than Dr. 
Newman’s statement that he is not a poet. And 
when he implies (for he does not say it plainly) 
that he cannot remember his cwn meaning in the 
| last two lines of Lead, k indly Light, one may recog- 
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nize the language of a man who cares not to recal| always understood 


what he said in a bygone day and a bygone state 
of feeling. But to assert that poetry, which is the 
measured and exact expression of the highest truth, 
is notan expression of truth at all,—such anassertion 
almost assures us that the master of language is 
only resenting a trivial inquiry by presenting the 
inquirer with a paradox. As to the meaning of 
the two lines, that is surely clear enough, whatever 
their author may now say. The troubled and 
hesitating spirit finds itself “amid encircling 
gloom”; “the night is dark,” and the soul has 
lost awhile the “ angel faces,” not only of Fancy 
and Hope and youthful Confidence, but of those 
divine forms of faith and assurance, which it had 
“loved long since,” which had accompanied the 
believer during the early fervour of his belief. 
The whole of this lovely little poem is but an un- 
conscious reproduction, with a different motif, and 
in an altered but not a tenderer key, of poor 
Cowper’s pathetic hymn, in which he longs (I quote 
from memory) to regain 
** A calm and holy frame ; 
A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 


A. J. M. 


The meaning of Dr. Newman in the line to 
which St. Swirnin refers would be less likely 
to be lost if Dr. Greenhill would publish his 
letter to Dr. Newman, with his answer in full, 
as the value of a reply so greatly depends on the 
question to which it belongs. Dr. Newman has 
expressed his opinions as to the angels very pre- 
cisely in prose twice: Apologia pro Vita Sua 
(Lond., 1864, pt. iii.), “ History of My Religious 
Opinions up to 1833,” pp. 90-3; Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, new edition (Lond., 1875), chap. i. 
pp. 28-30. It is clear that this last is a carefully 
studied passage, because, although it is copied 
from the earlier publication in the main, there are 
a few verbal alterations, in order, as it seems, to 
ensure accuracy. It occurs in either publication 
a few pages before the notice of Lead, kindly 
Light: “ At last I got off in an orange boat bound 
for Marseilles. We were becalmed a whole week 
in the Straits of Bonifacio. Then it was that I 
wrote the lines, Lead, kindly Tight, which have 
since become well known,” p. 100; and p. 35, 
where again there is a slight alteration, the sen- 
tence “we were becalmed” being transposed, so 
as to fotlow “well known.” It is also shown here 
what was the progress of Dr. Newman’s senti- 
ments upon this, as they may be seen from a 
printed sermon in 1831, p. 91 (see correction, 
p- 28), and a private letter in 1837, p. 92 and p. 29. 

Ep. MarsHa.t, 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Surely there can be no doubt about the meaning 
of the last two lines of Lead, kindly Light. I have 





be 
| old lever bridge over the Yare by tender, to draw whith 


ae 
them to be expressive, 4s 
clearly as beautifuliy, of the Christian’s hope of 
being re-united, on the resurrection morn, with 
those loved and lost by death upon earth, 


JIAO 

Tae Harrisons oF Norrork (3" §, yi, gy. 
5% S. vi. 174, 196 ; x. 175, 212, 270; xi. 114, $9 
451, 512).—Of the marriage of Richard Fendick 
and Sarah Harrison, 5S. xi. 513, there were bom 
at Hemsby :—1. Daniel, Oct. 27, 1700, who settle 
at Yarmouth prior to his marriage there, Jan, %, 
1742, with Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Tolve, 
and died June 10, 1744. (His widow espoused, 
secondly, Robert Thirkettle, of Burgh, and thas 
became stepmother to her brother Samuel, who 
was then the husband of Mary, daughter of the 
said Thirkettle and of Mary Ann, his former wif, 
This Mr. Tolver’s son, Samuel Tolver, Mayor 
of Yarmouth, 1789, was father to Mr. Samad 
Tolver, many years town clerk, &c., there, who 
died Jan. 14, 1865, aged eighty-five, and wa 
buried at Burgh Castle, and great-uncle to Sir 
James Paget, now Sergeant Surgeon to the Queen} 
2. John, born Dec. 14, 1700, and who died Jan 
that year (0.8.). 3. Elizabeth, born Nov. 22, 1703, 
who died in Sept., 1719, and was buried at Ya 
mouth. 4. Mary, born Dec. 25, 1705, died Aug. 12 
1707, and was buried at Hemsby. 5. Richanl 
Fendick, of Yarmouth, born Dec. 22, 1707, and 
subsequently of East London, master of a foreign 
going ship, married, first, at Halvergate, March %, 
1736, Edna Moulton, of Beighton, and, secondly, 
Jan. 20, 1746, Mary Cotton, at Caister-on-Se, 
where she afterwards married Robert Brook, of 
Zeccles, co. Suffolk. Mr. Fendick, who diel 
Oct. 4, 1749, and was buried at Hemsby, had ly 
his first wife certainly three children, boro at Ya 
mouth, viz., Sarah, May 21, 1738 ; Daniel, Jaly6, 
1740 ; and Edna, April 11, 1742, wife of Gregory 
Harrison, a surveyor and optician. 6. Sarab, bom 
Oct. 21, 1711, married prior to 1736 Robert Tolver 
(another brother of Daniel Fendick’s widow, 
Thirkettle’s second wife), and died April 6, 17H. 
They were the great-grandparents of the Right Rev 
William Jacobson, D.D., now Bishop of Chestet, 
who married Eleanor Jane, one of the daughters of 
the late Dawson Turner, Esq., and of Mary,' 
first of his two wives, a daughter of the late William 
Palgrave, Esq., of Yarmouth and Coltishal, y 
Elizabeth, his wife, only daughter of the said 
kettle and of Elizabeth his last wife, widow of the 
said Daniel Fendick. 7. Mary, born Ley 
1716, married at Yarmouth, Aug. 11, 1739, @ 
John Gillett, of Halvergate, where she, widor, 
was buried Oct. 12, 1784. 

Gregory Harrison,* last mentioned, and who 1 

a 


built 





* In 1786 he and John Green, of Southtown, 
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Twn 
: nthe So Quay, 
Seon Harrison, of Palling, gent., and of Jane, 
his wile, daughter of Henry Harper, and a grandson 
of Bdmund Harrison, who was born at Kirby Be- 
don, June 8, 1698, who settled at Sherringham, 
snd great-grandson of Thomas Harrison, of Great 
Plumstead, known as “ Hereson de Breckse!,” and of 
Maryhis wife (““N.&Q.,”5™S. x. 212). This Gregory 
Harrison and Edna, his widow, died at Yarmouth, 
the former Dec. 3, 1814, aged seventy-three, and 
the latter July 27, 1824, aged eighty-two, and 
were buried at Hemsby. Issue several children, 
of whom there were born at Yarmouth, Martha, 
shout June 28, 1775 ; Richard Fendick Harrison, 
April 11, 1781 ; Thomas, Aug. 10, 1785; and 

na, Jan. 24, 1787, who died March 11, 1803. 
The said Gregory Harrison and Henry his brother, 
under their father’s will, acquired the whole of his 
estate; their mother had provision under a “ mar- 
riage bond.” 

The before-named Daniel Fendick, Mrs. Sarah 
Tolver, his sister, who' died April 6, 1790, aged 
seventy-nine, Sarah Jacobson, her granddaughter, 
who died May 5, 1790, aged fifteen, and who 
would have been aunt to the bishop, and the said 
Rios Harrison, her grandniece, were all buried in 
the south-west part of the old churchyard at Yar- 
mouth, under one tomb, near which the late William 
Harrison, eldest son of the “ Hassingham Metho- 
dist,” and who died April 2, 1846, was also buried, 
and in an adjacent vault were subsequently in- 
tered two of his grandnephews, whose remains 
have been recently removed to the vault at Caister, 
where those of their grandmother, Mary, relict of 
the late John Harrison (“ N. & Q.,” 5 S. x. 271), 
were also interred. She was born at Caister, 
Nov. 29, 1791, and died July 20, 1879, being then 
the oldest member, of nearly seventy years’ stand- 
ing, of the Wesleyan Society in Yarmouth. 

The remarks at the head of the notice (5 S. xi. 
451) relative to the Harrisons at Filby, should also 
be read as applicable to the under-mentioned per- 
sons of the name connected with Rollesby.* 

Kettering, wife of Symond,t son of Stephent 
ne the “Tumble down Dick Tavern,” late “ Rose 
aon ~~ at ‘op of Gregory Harrison’s Row (124), 
he _. r a schnap ing dispute, which positively led 

, , & Quinea was tossed to determine whether the 
oe be a crown more or not, The victor wrote 

“~~ — —_ sum, 2,1500. 5s ’ which obtained 
Sanwa hi "2 = the next in price was but half- 
oma, —_ * : seats — EE with his infant 

* Mr ne H fo r was uried at Yarm uth, 1645. 
Eat wu buted May lds In Nee QoS. x TT 

A . ‘ N, -:” 568. x. 2121 
iy tag] seimet Harrison alluded to the daughter of 
atrison (p. Ol), end wi Eameel, only son of Benjamin 
1823 died et —— = s) — gg wy Oct 24, 
(He Becket, of Yarmouth) and five childrens? 
ir John Harrison Y i Knt “M ae of Beret 

1815 and 1831 allop, Knt., Mayor of Norwich, 
» and who died at Brighton, June 14, 1835, 


| 





Yarmouth, was a son of | Haryson, alluded to 5™ §S. xi. 451-2, died April 8, 


1625. By his last wife, Alyce Westwick, whom 
he espoused June 3, 1627, he had issue, Sicely and 
Sarah, twins, born March 21 following; the latter 
died primo die 1628, and the former April 28 same 
year ; Marie, born Sept. 10, 1633, died Sept. 15, 
1636 ; Thomas and Hargrave, posthumous twins, 
born at Thorpe, Aug. 20, 1634; the former died 
March 24, 1635, the latter was probably buried at 
Ditham. 

In the printed pedigree, the third John, youngest 
of seven sons of James and Sarah Harrison,§ of 
Lingwood, is stated to have been born there May 
18, 1768, instead of 1769. There is also an error 
in dating the birth of Sarah, youngest of their 
four daughters, who was prematurely born on 
Christmas Eve, 1772. Thomas, their third son, 
and grandson of Thomas Harrison, of Great 
Plumstead, clerk, and of Elizabeth, his wife, 
born at Lingwood, June 28, 1758, married Mary 
3rooks, of and at Rollesby (where he settled), 
Oct. 12, 1780, and died Dec. —, 1819. Issue :— 
1. Thomas, born Aug. 6, 1781; he was in the navy, 
died single, aged about thirty, and possibly was 
buried at Burgh. 2. John, born Nov. 10, 1783, 
and died Dec. 1, 1796. 3. William, born March 
28, 1786, also in the navyand some time at Jamaica; 
he died a bachelor, being accidentally killed upon 
the Yare, about 1825, and buried at ——. 4. 
Mary, born Feb. 6, 1789, married at Yarmouth, 
Nov. 19, 1812, to Christmas Powley.|| 5. Sarah, 








aged seventy-two, had a silver “Gotch,” covered, and 
made to hold a quart of sack, with a chamber in the 
bottom which could be filled with another liquid, and re- 
tained or rejected pneumatically by means of orifices in 
the bottom and handle, On this jug were engraved the 
arms of Harrison and Hargrave and, I believe, of Atkinson, 
with the motto “ Le culte en difficulte”’ over the crest, and 
the names of Tomas, Symond, and Jhonathan Harryson, 
with that of Copledicke Lingwood, of Billeckbye, date 
1619. It was restored to Sir John's mother by George 
Harrison Read, Eeq., Mayor of Wexford in 1792. His 
wife was a niece of the then Lord Loftus. A portrait of 
Sir John hangs in St. Andrew's Hall. He was buried at 
St. Peter's. 

t He married, at Martham, Feb. 24, 1594, Al/cia 
Inglish, both single; and Joseph Dennis and Alice Har- 
ryson, of Billockbye, married May 13, 1637. Both entries 
are in one Bible. 

§ She died Feb. 5, 1777, he Dec. 27, 1793, and both 
were buried at Lingwood. The other issue were—Jobn, 
born March 8, 1753, died April 30 same year; Mary, born 
May 2, 1754, married —— Glasspoole, and had a son 
living in Yarmouth about 1815; James, born Jan. 1, 
1766; Elizabeth, born March 22, 1757, married at Buck- 
enham, July 20, 1770, to John West, of Lingwood ; John, 
born Dec. 9, 1759, died young; William, born June 1, 
1761, died Oct. 8, 1762; Hannah, born Oct. 18, 1763, 
married, May 23, 1786, to William George, of Halvergate ; 
Daniel, born Sept., 1766, married, late in life, a widow, 
and was living at Strumpshaw, without issue, in 1825. 

|| He was a son of Christmas Powley, of Martham, 
whom he survived scarcely four years, and died 
March 18, 1832, aged forty-eight, and was buried there, 
as was their son William, who died July 7, 15829, aged 
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born March 1, 1792, and died March 4, 1807. 6. 
James Harrison, of Billockby, born June 6, 1794, 
married at Burgh, April 2, 1822, 
buried there. 7. John, born Sept. 6, 1798; he 
was a stonemason at Yarmouth, and married 
(at Ubbeston, Suffolk), Sept. 15, 1817, Susanna, 
daughter of William and Mary Jex, of that 
town; he died April 8, 1870, and his widow 
May 11, 1871], aged eighty-two, and with several 
of their children they were buried there. 8 and 
9. Daniel and Elizabeth, twins, born March 
31, 1802; the latter died unmarried about 1830 ; 
the former has three sons and one daughter by 
Sarah, his wife, all married: viz., William, settled 
in Canada in 1851, John, and Sarah, wife of — 
Hindes, of Blundeston, Suffolk. 10. Susan, born 
Oct. 7, 1805, married to — George, of Thurne ; she 
died issueless about 1860, and was buried there. 

The issue of the last-named John and Susanna 
Harrison were three sons and four daughters, all 
born at Yarmouth: viz., Martha Maria, born and 
died 1818, and buried in Tombland, Norwich ; 
Charles Wyne Harrison, born Jan. 17, 1819, mar- 
ried Oct. 31, 1840, Catharire, daughter of Richard 
and Mary Seagoe, of Dilham ;* Henry William, 
born 1820, died 1822; Susanna, born May 17, 
1823, died 1833; Eliza, born Nov. 17, 1826, died 
1842; Emma, born Aug. 11, 1829; Alfred, born 
Nov. 27, 1831, married in 1853, at St. Martins-le- 
Grand, Louisa, daughter of William Bullent, of 
Yarmouth, and with their issue, two sons and a 
daughter, emigrated to Canada in 1870; the daugh- 
ter is the wife of Mr. John Jacob, formerly of 
Shropshire. 

Erratum.—™ §. xi. 451, note 1, col. 2, 11. 9,11, 
for “Hannah” read Mary. 

Wituiam Harrison Repp. 

Gt. Yarmouth. 

“ DrurreD”=Becvitep (6" §S. i. 194).— Henry 
Drury, to whom Bishop Hall refers in his sermon, 
was son and heir of Henry Drury, Esq., of Lawshall, 
co. Suffolk, and first cousin of Sir William Drury, 
of Hawstead, Kt. The Drurys of Lawshall were 
stubborn and conscientious “ Popish recusants,” 
and Henry Drury, the father, was frequently in 


since 1836 
have also died, 


sixteen, and 
Samuel 


two other sons, James and 
Surviving issue, Mary Ann, 
wife of Andrew Best Brownson. Mrs. Powley 
married about ] to John Bullent, of Yarmouth, 
who died and was buried there about 1839, and in 1847 
she accompanied her ssid daughter, son-in-law, and 
granddaughter on their return to Bayficld in Canada, 
where she was ouried about 1854. 2 

* Issue, a son and daughter, Charles Harmony Har- 
rison, the artist, born Jan. 13, 1842, and Eliza, born 1844, 
died 1819. The former married, first, Elizabeth Phillis 
Porter, who bore him five children, and die Dee 8, 1876, 
secondly, Emma, daughter of Trivett Read 
him a daughter at Wood Grcea in 1 
were of Yarmouth. 


0 


who bore 
Both wives 


Q= 
id. 


Maria Coman ; | 
he died, without issue, April 13, 1835, and was | 


was | 


prison for his religion in Queen Elizabeth's time 
| During the Queen’s progress in the summer of 1578 
she made visits of inspection at many of the houses 
of the recusant gentry in Suffolk and Norfolk, and 
among other places Lawshall was so visited og 
August 5. Very probably the Queen had received 
intelligence that a Catholic priest was harboured 
in the house, and this accounted for the visit, but 
whether or no, the priest was not found then, and 
nothing particular happened. Five or six yea 
later, however, the priest was caught, and confessed 
that he had lived there for years in the capacity of 
tutor, and taught Mr. Drury’s two sons. When 
John Gerard came to England in 1588 Queen 
Elizabeth’s host of Lawshall was dead, and s0 also 
was one of his sons; the estate had therefore come 
to young Henry Drury, whom Bp. Hall name, 
subject to his mother’s life interest in a portion of 
it. Father Gerard took up his residence at Laws- 
hall in September, 1589, and remained there about 
two years. It seems that in 1592 Henry Drury 
made up his mind to renounce his native country 
and to take refuge abroad. He accordingly sold 
his Suffolk estate and crossed over to Belgium, 
where, at Antwerp, he became a lay brother of the 
Society of Jesus, having, as it is said, previously 
made over his whole fortune to the Jesuits, He 
died very soon after his entrance into the society. 
A short account of the young man may be found 
in my work, One Generation of a Norfolk Hous, 
though there are some trifling inaccuracies there, 
and a fuller one in’ Mr. Foley's Records of th 
English Province of the Society of Jesus, series ii, 

iv. p. 587. Avavustus Jessorr, D.D. 
CALIGULA, A TERM IN Patxoorapey (6°81. 
216).—Has not your correspondent made a slight 
mistake in the form of this word? Ducange does not 
know ealigula in any sense which will answer the 
query, but he gives callicula with the meaning 
atramentarium, that is, an inkstand, As his 
authority for the word he cites the following 
passage :—“ Ante conspectum suum ponit super 
mensam Calliculam, unde tribus digitis mortem 
kominum scribit aut vitam,” from “ imperfectas 
homil. 54 in cap. 15 Matth.” ; 
W. Sparrow 5 


cely worded ; but this is 


MPSO¥. 





The question is stran 
hardly to be wondered at, as the word Caligula is 
indeed full of mystery till one holds the clue, 4 
visit to the British Museum and an inspection 
the catalogue of the Cotton MSS. would solve the 
matter at once. Or it may suffice simply to state 
i that these MSS. are : ner d in cases which are 
|named after the Roman emperors, or such cele- 
brated ladies as Faustina and Cleopatra. Thus 
MS. Caligula A. 1 means “ Cotton M3., being the 
first MS. in shelf A in the case marked Caligula. 
Thus it is never applied to a part of a MS., 3% 


your correspondent supposes, but only to a whole 
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one, The nomenclature is really a useful one, 
because one knows that all such MSS. are Colton 
¥SS., and that they are in the’ Museum and can 
be found in a minute. The word Caligula means 
&s little shoe,” and is given in every Latin dic- 
tionary. CELER. 
(We were, of course, well acquainted with the Cot- 
tonian classification, but never supposed that our corre- 
spondent could be referring to it.] 


Joux (6% S. i. 95).—Mar. Bovucnizr has cer- 
tainly spotted a degenerate feature in our modern 
nomenclature by the manifest comparative disuse 
of our national patronymic John. The same idea 
seems to have struck a pair of respectable Johns 
in their remarks to a lady of Bath (one K. A.) 
that the name was a good old English one, when 
presumably (for the italics are mine) lamenting 
the falling off in the supply. This, prompting the 
mse of the fair Bathonian, resulted in the pro- 
duction of the elegant silken covered brochure 
now before me, entitled A Wreath of Laurels, 
Commemorating many Famous- Johns, including 
Royal and Clerical, Literary and Political, 
indicrous and Divine, &c., in which she tells off 
in neat couplets the more prominent of the 
honoured name who grace our British records. 
Here is how K. A. handles her subject :— 

“Friends of my morning, my meridian ray, 

And friends, | hope, through one eternal day ! 

How just were your remarks on English John, 

Since better name the sun ne’er shone upon. 

Name I shall ever rev'rence and admire ! 

Name of my friend, name of my much-lov'd sire ! 

Name of his ancestors for cent’ries past, 

Name that shall live as long as time shall last : 

Though on the willow long my harp has hung, 

To celebrate the name it shall again be strung.” 
Our national John, of course, figures, as also do 
Cowper's John, the legal ‘* well-beloved ” John 
Doe; the piscatory John Dory; Shakespear's 
swaggering John; nor is Sir W. Lawson’s John 
Barleycorn forgotten :— 
“Yet muse,” says the poetess, “lest we great Jonathan 

offend, 

Record him here our brother and our friend.” 

JONATHAN OLDBUCK. 


_ 1 think I can corroborate Mr. Bovucuter’s 
impression in the affirmative, that the Christian 
tame of John is fast waning in England. There 
ate, however, a large number living who bear this 
grand old name”; but Iam inclined to think 
fewer than even Mr. Boucuier supposes under 
the age of twenty-five. In the parish of Dunmow, 
sex, there is not only no one in the upper and 


middle classes of society at that age who bears this | 


tame, but only one I believe in the trading class 
Under forty, out of a population of 3,000. The 
same complaint would apply to many other old 
va names, The public does not yet concur 

® Bovcurer that ihe name in question 


, 


“is too good to be supplanted by any other.’ 
There has long been an effeminate craze for unusual 
and farcical names, including surnames to be used 
as Christian names. Aristocratic and prettily 
sounding or florid names, according to the whim 
or want of sense in the parents, have long been 
selected, for the purpose, I suppose, of being 
singular, or maybe fashionable. There is no fear 
of the name becoming obsolete, for, as soon as it 
becomes uncommon, it will again be adopted. I 
cannot promise to perpetuate it, but, if ever I am 
blest with a son, I shall “call his name John,” 
and Mr. Bovcnter shall be godfather if he 
chooses. While on the subject of names, I may 
mention a rather unusual one in Essex, lately 
introduced. A married couple, of the name of 
Day, happened to have a little stranger presented 
to them on December 27 last, during the Christmas 
holidays, and it was named Christmas, so that its 
two names presented the combination of Christmas 
Day. I do not know its sex, and I dare say most 
of your readers will be in the same perplexity; for 
I have never before known “Christmas” used as a 
Christian name. The infant died aged eight days. 
Joun W. Savitt, F.R.Hist.Soc. 


Dunmow, Essex. 


Howarp Famity (6" §, i. 235).—I am enabled, 
by the kindness of Col. Chester and the help of a 
remarkable book, Causton’s Howard Papers, to 
give answers to most of my own queries, which I 
desire here to record. There were, it seems, seven 
Sir Charles Howards, who for some time were con- 
temporary, viz. :—l. Sir Charles Howard “ of 
Sussex,” knighted 11th May, 1603. Sir Edward 
Howard “ of Surrey,” was knighted the same day. 
By his will, dated 1620, he left to his brother, Sir 
Charles Howard, his manor of Bagshot in Surrey 
(no mention of this as owned by a Howard is 
made by Manning and Bray, the historians of 
Surrey). Sir Francis Howard was knighted 1604. 
These three were brothers, and sons of Sir William 
Howard of Lingfield, co. Surrey. 2. Sir Charles 
Howard, afterwards second Earl of Nottingham, 
qui ob. 1643, was a knight in 1616. 3. Sir Charles 
Howard, afterwards third Earl of Nottingham, 
knighted April 2, 1624. 4. Sir Charles Howard, 
fourth son of Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, was a 
knight in 1620. He inherited Clun Castle, 
co. Salop, and married Mary Fitz, by whom he 
| had two daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, both 
| living 1671, the date of the will of their mother, 
then widow of Sir Richard Grenville, her fourth 
husband. Dying s.p.m. in 1626, his estate was 
administered by his next brother, Sir Robert 
| Howard, who inherited Clun. A Sir Charles 
Howard was knighted in September or October, 
| 1612, and another Sir Charles Howard at New- 
| market, Feb. 26, 1610/11. These two must have 





| 


| been the same as numbers 2 and 4, 5. Sir Charles 
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Howard, son of Sir Francis above, who was knighted 
1635, and died 1672, being progenitor of the Earls 
of Effingham. 6. Sir Charles Howard, son of Lord 
Wm. Howard of Naworth, who was knighted at 
Berwick, 27 July, 1639. 7. Sir Charles Howard 
of Somersham, “of the house of Suffolk,” was a 
knight in 1646 (M. I., Somersham). Little is 
known of him, or of his parentage or posterity. 

I seek for further information of the first-named 
Sir Charles Howard, third son of Sir Wm. Howard. 
Manning and Bray say he died 1652, et. 57 ; but 
the age is evidently a misappropriation of that of 
his nephew, Sir Charles Howard, who died 1672, 
et. 57 (M. I., Lingfield) ; for, as he was knighted 
in 1603, he would be about 70 at his death in 
1653. His two daughters, Anne and Elizabeth, 
then administered his estate, and he died a 
widower, of Merrow, near Guildford. In 1€48 he 
was living there or elsewhere in Surrey. Was 
Corbet Howard, a landowner in Chelsham, co. 
Surrey, temp. Charles IL, a son? Was Lieut. 
Thomas Howard, one of “ the indigent Royalist 
officers,” of Salop, 1661, another son? Was “ Capt. 
Charles Howard,” who in 1706 had a daughter 
Elizabeth baptized at the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Guilford, a grandson? Who was the Sir 
Charles Howard, master of the game of Putney 
Park, 13 Jac. I. ? W. S. Ecwis. 


Charlwood, near Crawley. 


May Day 1s Worcestersnire (6" §, i. 115). 
—The custom of going to the woods for oak-boughs 
on May Day has quite died out in Clent, in fact, 
in Timmings’s time (died 1850, aged 78) it was 
not observed with much spirit ; birch boughs, in- 
deed, were in as much request as oak for garlands. 
Timmings, who owned a small estate in the parish, 
was an ardent lover of old customs, and in one of 
his fields he set up a maypole, which is mentioned 
in his Guide. The Clent children are now 
satisfied with hawthorn branches cut from the 
nearest hedge, and the dirty ribbons and dingy 
finery with which they decorate them would cer- 
tainly be no ornament to cottage doors. About 
the beginning of this century, at the Temple of 
Theseus, one of the ornamental buildings near 
Hagley Park, as soon as it was light on May 
morning, crowds of people would congregate and 
four or five bands be in attendance. This could 
not have been a long-established custom, since the 
Temple was built by the first Lord Lyttelton about 
1760, and the usage probably came to an end in 
1826, when the public were stopped from going 
when they liked to Hagley Park. Besides May 
Day, Clent people, young and old, went to the 
woods again on May 29, and fetched oak enough 
to decorate the church tower, so much being used 
that the tower seemed to terminate in an oak tree 
instead of a weathercock, while the villagers uni- 
versally wore oak-balls about their persons, and 





decorated their houses with oak boughs Thy 
custom, also, is now entirely abandoned, and | 
think perhaps Timmings has been confusing the 
two days ; the latter day was considered the 
holiday of the two, and several clubs met an 
walked in procession about the village, 

A word as to the book from which your corres. 
pondent quotes. It is very rare in the neighbour 
hood to which it relates, and I know of only one 
copy in the village, and that is a very battered ong, 
I have made every inquiry in the neighbourhood 
short of advertising, and have been unable to 
hold of a copy. But it has been the foundation of 
many books since, especially the present Clenting 
Rambles, a work which the late Lord Lytteltos 
pronounced in “N. & Q” (3 S. viii. 18) “waste 
paper.” Asa guide to Clent, Timmings’s book is 
not much better, and in many things is quite un. 
trustworthy. Vicory, 

Clent, Worcestershire. 


Matruew Bucaincer, tHe Dwarr or Nin. 
purG (6% §. i. 136).—His portrait and biography 
are given in Kirby’s Wonderful Museum, vol. ii, 
p. 1. Everarp Home Coremas. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Several years ago I made a note concerning this 
extraordinary man, but I neglected to write dow 
my authority. In addition to the informatio 
given concerning him at the above reference, I 
have noted that “he could write the Lord’s Prayer 
in the compass of a shilling,” and that “he wa 
married to a tall, handsome woman, with whom be 
traversed the country, exhibiting himself for 
money.” Curupert Bene 


See Caulfield’s Remarkable Persons, 1819, vol. it 
p. 22, for portrait and memoir. R. F. 8 


Copper Corns or 1864: Pexny Preces (6°38 
i. 36).—I have read of, or heard of, the report Ma. 
Apvams alludes to, of a bar of gold having gt 
mixed with the bronze when the penny pieces of 
1864 were coined, but do not think there is aay 
truth in it. As to their intrinsic value, I do not 
see that they are more valuable than the pennies of 
any other date ; but, on account of their scarcity, 
there will always be people to fancy them 
and hoard them as rarities, just as they w 
with a Queen Anne’s farthing, or any other rare 
coin. A few years ago there was quite a furor 
about them in Manchester, where their price g% 
up to about two or three shillings each ; — 
was said that a shopkeeper had got one sto 
away, hoping at some future time to make 
fortune out of it. Every one who has paid any 
attention to the matter is well aware of their gress 
scarcity. However, since Mr. ADAMss - 
appeared, I have met with one, but have not 
some years before seen any in oe 
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———— 
See the First Annual Report of the Deputy 
Master of the Mint, 1870, p. 112, “ Bronze Coin- 
” (Spottiswoode’s, price 8d.). A glance at 
these figures will, I think, at once explain the 
reason for the scarcity of copper coins of 1864 :— 
Pence Halfpence Farthings 
Tons Tons Tons 
339 one 302 in 24 
470 ae 3 - 40 
261 eco ose 
32 
80 
93 
él 
11 
24 


53 


1,414 
W. STavenHAGEN Jones. 


TovropOaApia TAovroyapia (6" S. i. 236). 
—A copy of this play, 1651, 4to., can be seen in 
the Dyce Library, Soutn Kensington Museum. 

R. F. S. 

Tat Parish or Frome Sr. Quintin, Dorset- 
sanz (6% S. i. 195).—The church is dedicated to 
St. Mary. Vide Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, 
sub “ Froome (St. Quintin).” F. W. J. 

Bolton Percy. 


Taz Stovin MSS. (6 S. i. 195) were, in 1839, 
in the possession of Mrs. Stovin, the widow of the 
Rey. James Stovin, D.D., late rector of Rossington, 
co. York (see Archeologia, xl. 223). 

Tuomas Norts. 


“Coxquer ” (6% S. i. 116).—Webster gives the 
pronunciation thus, con‘ker, and Walker, kongk’-ur 
or kong’-kwur; and Walker thus points out the 
preferable pronunciation of the word :— 

“Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Nares, and 
W. Johnston have adopted the first pronunciation of this 
word; but as it is a wanton departure from our own 
amulogy to that of the French, and is a much harsher 
wound, it were to be wished it could be reclaimed ; but as 
itis in full possession of the stage, there is but little hope 
of a change.” 

Frepx. Rue. 

Ashford, Kent, 

Cay Cars sez 1x Tue Dark? (6% S. i. 136).— 
To this query your correspondent will find as com- 
plete an answer as can be given at pages 51-53 
of the second volume (first series) of the late John 
Timbs’s useful compilation, Things not ge nerally 

nown, Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly, 


Taz Lawrer’s Fee (6 §. i. 116).—By 
Edward IIL, in whose reign the French language 
was discontinued in the law courts, gold coin was 
introduced in six-shilling pieces, neurly equal in 
Sz to 4 modern sovereign (A.D. 1337). 
wards (in 1344) nobles were struck at six shillings 





After- | 


and eightpence (and hence the lawyer’s fee) with 
the emblem of a ship, commemorative of a famous 
victory gained by him over the French at Sluys in 
1340. Several authorities agree that the present 
money is fifteen times less valuable than in the 
reign ef Edward III. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at that time received only forty marks 
and the Attorney-General but fifteen per annum. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Half a mark==six shillings and eightpence, was, 
when that sum was equal to a pound sterling of 
present money, thought to be a sufficient lawyer’s 
fee. Verb. sap. Hic et Unique. 


Snovutp Porticat QuoTATIONS BE PRINTED AS 
Prose? (6 §. i. 153).—I am for letting every 
man have his own way when engaged on his own 
business. No doubt Mr. Wursron is right that, 
as a general principle, quotations in verse should 
as verse be printed ; but sections of a verse, and 
even a whole verse, of such constant citation as 

3ut a bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” long 
since dropped into the household phrase stage, do 
not need the space lost upon them that verse 
quotation requires. When a sentence has actually 
fossilized into a household word you may even 
drop the inverted commas too. I vote that this 
is no grievance. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Green Famity or Nortaampronsuire (5% §, 

xii. 449,494 ; 6 S. i. 66).—A family of this name 
settled in Fermanagh. According to Madden’s 
MS. history of that county (1719) Mr. William 
Greene went over to Ireland 
“with his relation, Sq® Burley [who was he?) and pur- 
chased a handsome estate in y* north, and married [into] 
y® ancient family of Spenser [what family of the name 4], 
and of great relations, The coate of arms 3 running 
stags in a gren field.” 
This William Green had a son, Marmaduke of 
Drumnisklin, who married Jane, daughter of John 
Crichton, of Crom Castle (of “ y* worthy family of 
Creichton, who was sister to Coll. Abraham Creich- 
ton”), and died June 24, 1681, leaving three sons, 
of whom Abraham, a captain in his uncle Col. 
Crichton’s regiment of foot, died without heirs 
male, and Francis married and had issue. William, 
the eldest, rector of Killesher in the same county, 
purchased an estate in that parish from Sir James 
Caldwell, Bart., on which he built a handsome 
house and chapel of ease as a burying-place for 
himself and family. He married a sister of Col. 
Brooke Newborough of county Cavan, and had 
issue (with two daughters, Mary, wife of Rev. 
James Cottingham, M.A., of county Cavan, and 
Jane, who married Christopher Irvine, Esq, of 
Cooles, county Fermanagh) two sons, James and 
Brockwell. 
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I wish to know whether there is any record of 
this family’s descent from the Northamptonshire 
Greens mentioned by Mr. CaRMICHAEL. 

C. 8. K. 


Kensington, W. 


“Getrine into A Scrape” (1 §. viii. 292, 422 
601 ; 5" §S. xii. 174, 336 ; 6" S. i. 101, 145).—A 
writer in The Book of Days (vol. i. p. 78), thinks 
that we must look northwards for the origin of this 
phrase, which “involving the use of an English 
word in a sense quite different from the proper one, 
appears to be a mystery to English lexicographers.” 
He goes on to say :— 

** Tod, indeed, in his additions to Johnson, points to 
skrap, Swedish, and quotes from [iye: ‘ Draga en in i 
rcraeper—to draw any one into difficulties.’ But it may 
be asked, What is the derivation of the Swedish phrase! 
It isas likely that the Swedes have adopted their phrase 
as that we have adopted theirs...... There is a game called 
golf, almost peculiar to Scotland, though also frequently 
played upon Blackheath, involving the use of a very small 
hard elastic ball, which is driven from point to point with 
a variety of wooden and iron clubs. In the north it is 
played for the most part upon downs (or links) near the 
sea, where there is usually abundance of rabbits. One of 
the troubles of the golf-player is the little hole which the 
rabbit makes in the sward in its first efforts at a burrow; 
this is commonly called a rabbit's scrape, or simply a 
scrape. When the ball gets into a ecrape it can scarcely 
be played. The rules of most golfing fraternities, accord- 
ingly, include one indicating what is allowable to the 
player when he gets into a scrape. Here, and here alone, 
as far as is known to the writer, has the phrase a direct 
and intelligible meaning.” 

Ido not say that this explaration commends 
itself to my mind, and I ouly give it currency in 
“N. & Q.” that those who are fully qualified to 
judge may have an opportunity of appraising 
it. Why should we go either to Scotland or to 
Sweden to get “into a scrape”? May not our 
own language have inherited the word, in the 
sense of reprimand, and thence figuratively of un- 
pleasant predicament, from the same tongue which 
suggested skrapa to Scandinavians? I see that 
Mr. Wepewoop says, “Scrape, in the sense of 
difficulty, is perhaps from the metaphorical sense of 
Sw. skrapa.” Why “from”? May it not be a 
cognate form? I should like to have the history 
of the rise and progress of scrape in English. 

Sr. Swirnry. 


Josern Moxon, F.R.S. (6™ S. i. 156, 226).— 
There is an appreciative notice of this ingenious 
person in the Rev. J. H. Lupton’s Wakefield 
Worthies, 8vo., 1864, from which it seems that he 
was born in Wakefield Aug. 8, 1637. His works, 
cited by your correspondent, are often referred 
fo in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary as authorities for 
terms in art.- In 1667 he proposed a canal for 
uniting the Thames and Severn; “but some 
foolish discourse at coffee-houses laid asleep that 
design as being a thing impossible and impractic- 
able.” He is also to be remembered for his 





ee 

improvements in typography. “ Moxon Was the 
first of English letter-cutters who reduced to rule 
the art which before him had been practised bat 
by guess, and left to succeeding artists examples 
that they might follow; by nice and Accurate 
divisions he adjusted the size, situation, and fom 
of the several parts and members of letter, and the 
proportion which every part bore to the whole? 
He describes the ten sorts of type used in his day: 
pearl, nonpareil, brevier, long primer, Pica, english, 
great primer, double pica, two line english an 
french canon. Cf. Timperley’s Typographical 
Encyce., pp. 566 and 514. - E. Baur, 

Cnarvtes Bucks (Not Bucne) (6 §, i, 199)— 
This gentleman, according to Darling (Cyela 
Bibliog.), was “bora at Worlington, Suffolk, 1781, 
died 1847. For more than thirty years he 
cuted his literary labours in the midst of grest 
poverty.” InsquirerR must distinguish betwee 
this writer and the Rev. Charles Buck, a diseenting 
minister who was pastor of the meeting in Bary 
Street, St. Mary Axe, and the author of numerous 
volumes. He died in August, 1815, aged forty. 
four. Besides Charles Bucke’s chief work,—1. Os 
the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimitia of 
Nature, of which there was an enlarged edition ia 
1837 in 3 vols. 8vo.—the London Catalogue (181) 
attributes to him the following : 2. Book of Humas 
Character, 2 vols. 12mo.; 3. Book of Table Talk, 
2 vols. 12mo.; 4. Classicol Grammar of the Eny- 
lish Language, 18mo.; 5. Fall of the Leaf, and 
other Poems, 8vo.; 6. Julio Romano: a Dram, 
Svo.; 7. Ruins of Ancient Cities, 2 vols. 18mo, 
There are a few criticisms on numbers 1, 2, and}, 
in Allibone, who names no others. 

J. Inore Deeper. 


“ Jinao” (5 S. x. 7, 96, 456).—I have lately 
met with an earlier instance than any yet quoted: 
“Nothing is to be got out of him but Mom 
syllables. By Jingo, I believe he would make 
three bites of a Cherry” (Ozell’s Rabelais, 17%, 
vol. v. p. 132). This is the earliest edition d 
Rabelais I have, but it is not unlikely that it may 
be found in earlier editions. R. 

Boston. 


“ Poor Willie, wi’ his bow-kail runt, 
Was brunt wi’ primsie Mallie; 
An’ Mary, nae doubt, took the drunt, 
To be compar’d to Willie: 
Mall's nit lap out wi’ pridefu’ fling, 
An’ her ain fit it brant it; 
While Willie lap, and swoor by jing, 
'T was just the way he wanted 
To be that night.” 
Burns's Halloween, Edinburgh, ed, 1793 


The o is clearly dropped for the sake of rhyme 
Mepwsi6. 


Ericram ox THe Empress Mavo (6" Sis, 
242).—The eminent antiquary Hearne, 
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Curious Disc nurses (Nov. 3, 1600), quotes this 
epitaph three times in vol. i., pp. 230, 242, 320. 
The author of the distich was probably either 
Arwulphus, Bishop of I, sienx, OF the chronicler of 
Danstable Richardus de Morins {), both of whom 
grote more than one eulogistic epitaph on the 
eupress’s son King Henry if, (vide Curious Dis- 
qurees, pp. 229, 230, 250, 310, 320). 
Wituram Patt. 

115, Piccadilly. 

Gives Famity (5* S. xii. 427 ; 6S. i. 61).— 
Will F. M. or any correspondent state where in the 
South of Ireland persons of this name are to be met 
with, or have lived ? Captain A. F. Glubb, R.A, 
the beginning of the century, married an Irish 
hdy, and his son was in after years in the Water- 
ford Militia, but they were only birds of passage in 
Ireland, the home of the family being in Devon. 
Acluse search by three successive generations, ex- 
tending over a century, has failed to fing any not 
neatly related to the family. Family records for 
nearly four hundred years show that not more 
than two branches ever existed at ore time, one of 
which always became extinct. It is more than 
probable that this will again prove a fact in the 
next generation. Is it not fair to suppose that 
Gloub and Glubb are identical? Have not the 
orthography of most names undergone greater 
changes in the last six hundred years? In the 
original entry, as shown by Palgrave, the spelling 
varies in the same entry. Are they not sounded 
dlike? Whether there is any relationship is 
snother matter which the writer would like to dis- 
cover, and as to which he seeks assistance 

J. M. G. 

See also 1% §. ix. 452, “ Earl of Glencairn.” 
The following particulars of the family of Cunning- 
tam of Okehampton may interest F. M. I have 
received them from a lady who is stated to be a 
descendant of the last Earl of Glencairn :— 

* After the rebellion of 1745, in which many Scottish 
nobles were condemned to be beheaded, the last Eari of 
Glencairn fled with his three daughters, the Ledies Cun 
ningham, to Okehampton, and there remained quietly. 
His eldest daughter, Lady Mary, married Mr. Luxmoore, 

@ Okehampton (my great-gzandfather), and had several 
ns; one of whom was tlie late Bishop of St. Asaph 
The second daughter married a Mr. Bridgman, first 
usin to the then Earl of Bradford; and the third 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth, married Mr Glubb, ard must 
hare lefta numerous family, as several families in Devon 
and Cornwall claim descent from her, The family of 
rah tery PB awe a photograph of the picture of 
edie en enya Dw Ce ge or arren 
mother Lady . Cuma a The + se ver ago 
mentioned + the P. ng 1am. , nase? siencairns are 
ro ortunes of Nigel, under the name of 

Glenvarlochides.’ ” . sa 

The family of Cunningham must have settled in 
oo previously to the arrival of the Earl 
Glencairn, in 1745, as by the Lethbridge pedi- 


1687, married, in 1712, Grace Cunningham, who 
is there stated to have been sister to the then Earl 
of Glencairn. Grace Cunningham died in 1762; 
and from her marriage with John Lethbridge the 
Launceston and Okehampton branches of the Leth- 
bridge family sprung. I do not find Grace Cun- 
ningham’s name in the pedigree of the Earls of 
Glencairn. Can any one help me in tracing this? 
Which Ear! of Glencairn was her father? 
Joun PakennamM STILWELL, 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


“Tue Coarity Scuoot Strick” (6% §. i. 172). 
—Although unable to give instances of the use of 
the term “ stick” as synonymous with roll, except 
by William Blake in his Silver Drops, I should 
like to at once correct the mistake which M. D. K. 
has fallen into by confounding the Highgate 
Grammar School, founded by Sir Roger Cholmeley 
not Cholmondeley), in 1565, and which still 
flourishes, with the “ Lady’s Charity School at 
Highgate,” founded by Blake, about 1660 (?) which 
existed but for a very brief period. If your cor- 
respondent will refer to 1* S, viii. 69, 435, he will 
find some information which will probably interest 
him. Georce Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Nevirtn ann Percy (6 §. i. 137).—Maud 
Percy, the wife of John, third Lord Nevill of Raby, 
was the eldest of four daughters of Henry, second 
Lord Percy, who died in 1351, and aunt of the first 
Earl of Northumberland (see Banks’s Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage, art. “ Percy”). 

W. D. Pixx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

“Carrs” anp “Caress” (6 §. i. 117).—These 
lines will be found in the octavo edition (the 
continuation) of the Penny Magazine; I quote from 
memory :— 

‘* A word there is of plural number, 
Foe to ease and tranquil slumber ; 
Any other word you take 
And ald an s will plural make, 
But if you add an s to this, 
So strange the metamorphosia, 
Plural is plural now no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before.” 
Este. 
Birmingham. 
The authorship of this enigma has been, I be- 
lieve, ascribed to Charles James Fox. 
Wituram Patt. 
115, Piccadilly. 
The enigma was written by Canning; and, 
according to the opinion of a correspondent in 
Knight’s Magazine for 1846, is not only “his best,” 
but “ perhaps the best riddle extant.” 


T. L. A. 
“Our” —“Fatsirrep” (?) (6 S. i. 155).— Mr, 
EpccumsBe interprets “out,” in connexion with 


’ 





ee, acopy of which I have, John Lethbridge, born 
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Shipton’s prophecy, as meaning falsified. Does 
it not rather mean fulfilled? Such, I believe, 
would be the meaning of the word, in any similar 
connexion, in, at least, the south-west of England. 
Lypia PEeNncELLY. 

Torquay. 

“Attruism” (6 §, i. 117).—Meaning.—Al- 
truism has been defined as the reverse of selfishness, 
but it is not the reverse of selfishness in the Christian 
sense— not in St. Paul’s sense when he said “ Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice ”—but in the sense that 
by altruism a man is supposed to derive from the 
self-enjoyment or happiness of another man an 
enjoyment or happiness for himself, not equi- 
valent to (which is Christian altruism), bat identical 
with, his own self-enjoyment or happiness. How 
this should be I pretend not to be able to explain, 
but, to the best of my knowledge and belief, such 
is the philosophy of the school to which C. alludes. 
Etymology.—The word owes its origin to Cumte, 
and the etymology is therefore French. Blunt’s 
Dictionary of Sects, Lleresies, &c., states (s.v. 
“ Positivists”) “vivre pour altrui was Comte’s 
motto,” and I suppose the word altrui may be found 
in Littré’s or other modern French dictionaries ; it 
is not in older ones, such as Chambaud’s, 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


[Autrui may be found, not altrui.] 


Let me direct the attention of C. to the Nine- 
teenth Century for February, where, at p. 265, he 
will find that, in an article on “Paganism in Paris,” 
Pére Hyacinthe says ; “But it is always man that 
adores himself. If he adores himself in the indi- 
vidual person, it is egotism ; if he adores himself 
in the person of some or all of his kind, it is what 
is called to-day, in rather barbarous French, 
Valtruisme.” CLARRY. 


Littré explains this word thus: “Terme de 
philosophie. Ensemble des penchants, bienveillants. 
L’altruisme est opposé a l'egoisme. Mot daa A. 
Comte. Etym. autrui.” 

Epwarp H. Manrsnaut, M.A. 


“History 3S PMILOSOPHY TEACHING BY 
EXAMPLE” (6 S,. i. 171).—I believe that the 
German Schlegel is responsible for this often- 
quoted, well-sounding, unmeaning piece of ab- 
surdity. A. H. Cunistie, 


Joun Hunter, Surcroyx, 1728-93 (6 §. i, 
156).—See Jesse Foot’s Life of J. Hunter, London, 
1794, 8vo., and Joseph Adams’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Doctrines of late J. Hunter, Founder of 
the Hunterian Museum at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lond, 1816, 8vo., reprinted in 1818. 
By the way, the Bibliographie Biogrophique 
Universelle, by M. E. M. Oettinger (Paris, 1866, 

vols, imp. 8vo.), to which I am indebted for tke 

ermation I give above, states that J. Hunter 





ee 
was born on July 24, 1725, instead of 1798 J, 
that a misprint, or is there any foundation for the 
statement ! Henri Gavsseroy, 


“Tue Harrowine or Hert” (6% § j ] 
266).—For a grand description of this, see Pigy 
Ploughman’s Vision, pas. 18. Nicholas Vaal 
says harrow means to “‘ visit” :— 

“Tn old tyme greate was the obseruaunce of sepulchray: 
and that porcion of mennes groundes, whiche was capes. 
ally appoincted for their monumentes or graues, was ng 
broken with any plough. Wherupon when one Vectig 
beyng with this poincte of religion nothing afeard, ha 
eared vp his fathers graue, Augustus made a pleassun 
ieste ot it, saiyng: Yea Marie, this is euen in verie deeds 
to harrce and visite ones fathers monument. 

“ Yet ones again he dalied with a worde of double signif. 
cacion. For the latine verbe, colere, in one significacion 
is to honour or to worship, and in an other significacion 
it is to tille or to housbande. as grounde or any other 
sembleable thyng is housebanded. Whiche I trandatew 
harroe or lo visite, ag we saie that Christe harroed hel, 
and visited hell, when he descended doune to bel, im 
mediate after his passion, and pourged, scoured, or clensed 
thesame of soche soules as him pleased.”—A pophthena 
of Erasmus, 1542, p. 265 of the Reprint (1877). 

RR 


Boston, 


Two Versions or A Srory: “Je sus m 
roy,” &c. (6 S. i. 177, 202, 244).—The following 
extract, taken in March, 1861, from Bentleys 
Miscellany (probably of the same month and year), 
gives two separate mottoes, which seem, fromsom 
of the examples quoted in “ N. & Q.,” to havele 
come mixed up later :— 

“The Banner of Enguerrand VIL., Sire de Couci, ia 
the fourteenth century flouted the admiring world, telling 
them :— : 

* Je ne suis roi, ni prince aussi, 
Je suis Sire de Couci.’ 
Still haughtier was the device of Rohan Soubise:— 
* Roi je ne puis, 
Prince je ne daigne, 
Rohan je suis.’ 


R. R. Lovo. 
Tue Pronunciation or “ Antnoxy” (6" Si 
19, 123, 264).—Are there any otber words besides 
Thomas (and its derivatives), Anthony,and Thames 
in which the h is silent after ¢ ? 
W. D. Sweetise. 
Anthony has a parallel in Theresa, which, I 
presume, is rightly pronounced with a silent h, 
but quere? Bovegav. 


Disso.ution or THE Movyastenies (5® 8. ai 
409 ; 6" S. i. 123).—Acts for the suppression of 
colleges, chauntries, and free chapels were pass 
37 Hen. VIII. cap. iv., and 1 Edw. VI. cap. = 
What distinctive powers did these two Acts gir 
to the crown? If the first of these Acts gave fal 
power for the suppression of colleges, chauntries 
&e., what was the object of the second -_ 
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I 
fas Viotet 1n Heratpry (5% §. xii. 488 ; 
gS. i. 83, 225, 245).—I can only remember one 
ce of the use of the violet in continental 
jeraldry. The rather singular arms of the Comte 
je Lambel are thus blazoned: “ D'argent & un 
bel de gueules supportant un pin de sinople 
secosté de deux tours au naturel ; une bordure 
guar semée de fleurs de violettes d’or.” Here 
oaly the fluwers are represented, without stalks or 
ives, The use of the pansy, which is practically 
the same as the violet, is, however, more frequent, 
and I can supply several instances with but little 
nwarch. Arg., three pansies az. (fleurs de pensée), 
we the arms of the French family of Babut. 
Arg, three pansies slipped ppr. are the arms of 
the family of Jaquot de Rosey. They are thus 
home, as the second and third quarters, by Jaquot, 
Marquis d’Andelarre-Bouhier ; and by the Spanish 
fmily of Ruiz de Rojas, of which a branch was 
deo settled in the Netherlands. In both these 
latter cases I think there is evidence that the 
bearings, now certainly pansies, were originally 
mes, Arg., a chev. gu. between three pansies 
lipped ppr., are the arms of the Barons de Leuze, 
in Hainault. Joun Woopwarp. 


Osrrvary Verses (6% S. i. 34, 84, 225).—Mr. 
Warren’s parishioner was evidently a reader, and 
had been imitating another famous poet—him who 
wrote— 

“Pharoh was a great rascal, 

Because he wouldn't let the Children of Israel go up 
into the Wilderness when they wanted to eat the 
lamb called the Paschal,” 

R. R. 


Boston. 


Avtnors or Books Wantep (6 §. i. 
246). — 

In addition to what is stated by Mr. Wittmorr Drxox 
concerning “ Love in a Balloon,”’ I may say that when 
the late Mr. E. 8. Dallas was editor of Once a Week, he 
wes greatly troubled by correspondents who wrvte to in- 
quire of him where, in Once a Week, they could find the 
piece read by Mr. Pellew; and Mr. Dallas had to explain 
that it was Mr. Bellew who called the piece ‘‘ Love in a 
Balloon,” and that it originally appeared in Once a Week 
under the title “ The Tale he told the Marines.” It will 
be found in that periodical, No. 118, Sept. 28, 1861: and 
bas lately been republished in a shilling book, “ Once a 
Week Readings : containing ‘ Love in a Balloon,’ and 
other choice pieces, cc.”” (Once a Week Office, 19, Tavis- 
tock Street.) It is ascribed in this book to Litchfield 
Moseley ; but it does not appear in the volume of Pe nny 
Readings in Prose and Verse: by Litchfield Moseley, 
mimaed by Warne & Co., and in its original form it was 
geen without any signature or initials, which, I 
ark would not have been the case if it was written by 

ark Lewon, Curupert Bepe. 


217, 


Avrnors or Quotations Waytep (6 §, i 
187, 206, 246), — 7 oe 


“A righteous (merciful) man,” &c. 


§ also occurs somewhere in Thomas Fuller’s Holy 





(6% S. i, 257) 
“ Nor peace nor ease the heart can know,” kce., 
is from Mrs. Grevilles A Praver for Jadifference; the 
poem is given ix extenso, in L'egunt Extracts in Verse, 
p. 420. Frepx. RvLE. 


See “N, & Q.” 3" S. iii. 2°5, where the Prayer for 
Indiff.rence is c-mparea with a passage from Abp. Leizh- 
ton, Ep, MARSHALL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Rowlandson the Curicaturist. By Joseph Grego, 2 vols 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Greoo is an enthusiast ; and inan enthusiast we can 
pardon much, even an occasional abuse of adjectives, and 
a too sparing employment of full st ps. These volumes 
on Rowlandson supply a distinct want in the literature 
of caricature. To those whose knowledge of the artist 
is confined to the coarsely conceived and girishly tinted 
examples of his later style which sometimes appear in the 
windows of second hand printsellers they will come as 
a pleasant surprise ; to those who have no knowledge of 
him at all they will open a new source of gratification. 
But, in admitting so much, it is well to guard against 
misconception. To compare Rowlandson to Hogarth, 
as is sometimes done, is to greatly over-estimate him, 
He follows Hogarth in point of time, it is true, but he 
does not succeed him in the sense of taking his place. 
He is often hideously vulgar and grossly indelicate, sides 
of his character which are, of course, not exhibited in 
Mr. Grego's book ; and he is comparatively destitute of 
satiric power and tiazic invention. He has not even, like 
his contemporary Gillray, an energetic political hatred 
to animate his pencil ; and his political sketches, as Mr. 
Grego points out, were rather the result of the demaads 
of the market than the individual bias of the designer. 
But all these things reserved, there is still much that is 
special in his work, and something that is personal. He 
had aa advantage which Hogarth had not enjoyed, a 
thorough academic training, both in England and France, 
and he drew the figure excellently—the female figure 
especially. He had a fine sense of rural landscape,—or 
rather of English roadside scenes, for he seldom strays from 
the highway ; and ahappy faculty for dealing effectively 
with groups and crowds, Finally, he had an inexbaustable 
fancy and an unwearied hand, with a thoroughly inter- 
ested and genuine appreciation of the endless “ humours” 
of the coaching, gambling, prize-fighting, hard-drinking, 
plain speaking age in which he lived. He had many of 
its qualities himself; and one reason why he drew it so 
well was because he understood it experimentaliy, as 
muy be gathered from the extracts from Angelo’s Remi- 
niscences, and that delightful book, the Wine and 
Walnuts of Pyne the water-colour painter, both of which 
are frequently cited in Mr. Grego’s pages. These cbharac- 
teristics explain the career of the artist, whose carly 
sketches were compared to the work of Morland and 
Gainsborough, and won the praise of West and Reynolds, 
but who degenerated gradually into a popular carica- 
turist and a negligent draughtsman. To be studied at 
his best, he must be judged by the carefully finished 
drawings of his younger d»ys—e.g. the famous “ Vauxhall 
Gardens,” of 1785, or the English and French “ Reviews,” 
which were shown in the Exhibition of 1862. Those 
who collect his works will do well to take Mr. Grego for 
their “guide, philosopher and friend.” He has per- 
formed a laborious task with the utmost patience and in- 
dustry ; and, beyond the defect indicated at the outset 
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of this paper, we have nothing but praise for his book. » 
The illustrations, being mostly fac-similes, give a good idea 
of Rowlandson’s facile handling. Some of those in the 
*“*Intr: duction” are really charming; and our only 
regret on this head is that it has not been found possib’e 
to give one or two examples in tint. 


m of the Garioch. By the Rev. 
Minister of Inverurie. (Edin- | 
—4> A Brown ) 
In treating of the Garioch, Dr. Davidson is taking up a 

remote but historically very iieapaiinen country, and he 
tells its chequered story simply and straizhtforwardly, | 

with the fulvess which is desirable in such a record, 
while it would be out of proportion in a general history 
of the kingdom. That the Garioch bas been, and pro- 
bably still is, an earldom, will very likely be news to 
southern readers of the Minister of Inverurie’s book 

Later practice, we believe, sometimes made it into a sort 

of second title of the ancient earldom of Mar; but earlier 

use, as the public archives of Scotland testify, frequently 
styled the heirs of the Maormors of Mar, Earls of Mar and 

Garioch. We are glad to find that Dr. Davidson has the 

Monkbarns spirit on the subject of local versions of old 
historical ballads. It is pleasant to find in his pages not 

only the ballad on the battle of Harlaw, cited from 

“N.& Q.” for 1865, but also another, and perhaps earlier, 

version, which Dr. Davidson tells us he hag himself heard 

sung in the Garioch. The hagiography of north-eastern 

Scetland offers wide scope for research, and some of the 

saints, incidentally mentioned as patrons of churches and 

chapels up and down Garioch, would equal, if not excel, 
in strangeness the lists which our correspondent, the 

Rev. F. E. Warren, has from .time to time brought to 

our notice. The appendix contains a number of genea- 

logical deductions of Garioch families, Keiths, Leslies, 

Forbesez, Gordons, &c., who were “flourishing at the 

period of the revolution settlement,” and are “still repre- 

sented.” Space will not admit of our going into any de- 
tails on such points, but we cannot conclude without 
expressing our gratification at finding in the Minister of 

Inverurie so loving and careful an historian of the Garioch, 

and of the many men who are “‘ sleepin’ soun’ and in their 

sheen i’ the howe aneath Harlaw.” 


Inverurie and the Earld: 
John Davidson, D.D., 
Lurgh, David Douglas ; 


Fourteen Months in Canton. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Mars. Gray's lively letters home form an agreeable ap- 
endix to her husband’s more learned work on China. 
ike her husband, Mrs. Gray looked about her in the 

strange new country in which she found herself with 

— a eyes, and consequently was able to receive 
nbiassed impressions. The result is that she has suc- 

ceeded in putting before us a graphic picture of Chinese 

life and habits, As the wife of a respected Englishman, 
she had the entrée into the homes of distinguished Can- 
tonese, and, as a lady, was admitted into the inner 
sanctuaries of the houses, and made acquaintance with 
the women of the family, usually kept carefully in the 
background. Of these ladies, their mode of life, their 
customs and manners, Mrs. Gray has much to tell, She 
also attended every Chinese festival and ceremony that 
she could—such as weddings, funerals, ancestral worship, 
anniversaries—and very striking is her account. She 
also strolled the streets of Canton, visiting its shops and 
sights; she made excursions up the country; she dined 
at Chinese houses native fashion, and at restaurents, 
eating all the national dishes; she kept eyes and ears | 
well open, and the result is a most readable and enter- 

taining book. Ill health forced Mrs. Gray to return | 
home at the expiration of fourteen months, but we doubt 

whether persons who have lived longer in China have 

done so with as much result, 


By Mrs. Gray. 
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| diecordant verse, 
| poet's part is apt to ergender in his readers 


| undulating swing 
| than the first poem in this book, “To 
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New Poems. By Jubn Payne. (Newmans 
Tne subtle and harmonious melody that 
whole of Mr. Payne's work developes ite 
than ever in this new volume. His acute 
mical music makes it almost impossible for 
although this very se 


sensuous pleasure that renders it poasible to 
significance of his work in the enjoyment of itp 
No better proot of this ea 


with the concluding poem “ Melisande,” 
the key nte to the whole volume. Fall of 
fancies and “haunting harmonies,” “ Te 
really ap elaborate study in alliteration, in w 
theless, poetry is not once sacrificed to mere 
Payne is evidently a loving student d he a 
poets, and, if we may venture the « 

Marston and Fletcher. In the “Chant. Ros val 
of Love,” as in many others of these poems, is 
the same healthy ring and sweetness t at run ¢ 
much of “ The Faithful She pherdess” and ki 


Tue Rivista Europea of March 16 mentions 
publication by the Directors of the Archives 
of an iateresting volume, containing several § 
Gre ek, , Latin, and Italian documents, i 
to 1532, bearing on the relations of the T 
with the East and with the Turks. 

The Rivista also states that the distinguished 
orientalist and historian, Michele Amari, will) 
publish, with translation and commen 
of Arabic sepulchra! inscriptions found in Sieil; 

We observe with pleasure that the Rivista 
singles out for favourable comment, among 
in “ N. & Q.,” Mr. Chester Waters’s article on 
of Tyre” (Jan. 24), and H. C. C.’s note on 
Italian Folk-lore” (Feb. 7), which last itp 
tremely accurate. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publi 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

G. F. (Cheltenham).—1. Ewald’s Guide to the C 
vice, The Foreign Office and Colonial Office 
Nothing exactly similar, but the following : 
sulted: Whitmore’s American Genealogi 
Genealogical Dictionary, Hinman’s Early 
Connecticut, Farmer's Genealogical Register, 
England Histeric and Genealogical Register ( 
Boston), The New York Genealogical and I 

tecord (quarterly, New York), Hotten’s Lut 
grants, Capt. Laurence Archer's West Jndian@ 
in we ~— of MSS., Brit. Mus., ke. ; 
B. 8. asks for the most trustworthy J 
mF exactly or approximately the number 
and colleges in the United Kingdom, excluding 
schools. 

D. I. M.—The Relé iques of Father Prout 

lished by Messrs. Bell & Son in Bohn’s Library: 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed ™ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adverti 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the @ 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to 
munications which, for any reason, we do not 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








